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“Blow far should business 
men go to help young fel- 
lows find jobs and find 


themselves? Here’s one 
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25 Keys 


New sales-building plat- 
form gives 25 key tips 
that unlock sales doors, 
lift volume, strengthen 
customer goodwill 








Worth It? 


Do your men earn their 
salt? Who merits promo- 
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tion? Who higher pay? 
How can you find out? 
See inside for method 
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They All Vote for the Multigraph Duplicator 


Executives like it. Plans are put to work faster. Instruc- 
tions, sales bulletins and illustrated letters speed up 
business. Money is saved because so many forms can be 
duplicated in the office. 


Employees like it. Copy to be duplicated is prepared 
quickly and easily—using typewriter, pen and ink or 
crayon. The automatic electric Duplicator is easy to 
operate. Uses a variety of standard papers—on both sides 
in many cases. No slip sheeting. 


Does more work better. Thousands of concerns are 
using the Multigraph Duplicator to produce all kinds of 
communications, business forms and promotional liter- 
ature. Ask your nearby Multigraph man to show you 
samples of work and demonstrate this new method which 
saves money and does more work better, MULTIGRAPH 
SALES AGENCY is listed in principal city phone books. 
Or write us at address below for complete information. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION MULTI R APH 33) 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


° CONVENIEN 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities an oan 
VISIT THE ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK 
FO 


WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
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Whats 
tlhe ind 


IN THIS column last time, we remarked 
that the new quarterly poll of busi- 
ness economists, which starts with the 
June 15 issue, is still another plank 
in our platform of giving more and 
more service to readers. 


Perhaps you'll be interested in some 
of the other planks, particularly those 
on which the big June 15 Business 
Forecast Issue is being built. 


There is, for instance, the launching 
in that issue of another quarterly poll 
of broad significance to business. 
Where the poll of business economists 
concerns future business conditions as 
a whole, this one has to do with fu- 
ture conditions in specific industries. 


Shortly before we go to press with the 
June 15 issue, out will go inquiries 
to hundreds of business heads in a 
long list of important industries. These 
inquiries will ask them in which of the 
following categories they believe busi- 
ness in their industries will fall during 
July, August and September (the third 
quarter) as compared with the cor- 
responding quarter of last year: Much 
better; somewhat better; about the 
same; somewhat worse; much worse. 


As a result of these two polls, readers 
will have two checks on the future of 
business—one on business as a whole, 
from business economists; the other 
on specific industries, from the heads 


of leading companies in those indus- 
tries. 


But that isn’t all. A third check on fu- 
ture business conditions will come 
from B. C. Forbes, who will combine 
the studies and observations which 
make up the two polls with his own 
studies and observations, and on that 
basis develop his own forecast of com- 
ing business conditions. 


All in all, the June 15 issue looks to 
us like one that no reader can afford 
to miss. And every three months will 
come another like it—THE EpiTors. 
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of young men. They need help from 
business. (Soibelman) 


Buyers’ doors yield to the right keys. 
(H. Armstrong Roberts) 


End of the day’s work at Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel. 
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HOW TO GET WHAT YOU WANT 


with a few well-chosen words 


@ NO MATTER WHO YOU ARE or what your 
position in life, you depend upon WORDS to get 
you what you want. A job, an order, a wife, a 
raise—THE RIGHT WORDS can win them for 
ny quickly. The wrong words can lose them just 
as fast. 


How can you pick the words that pack the sizzle? 
Play SIZZLEGRAMS—the fascinating new game 
that gives you 100 keys to human nature. Each 
of the cases dramatized in “WORD MAGIC” is 
a personal situation familiar to all of us. In each, 
you win your point if you guess the sizzle. 


The Sizzle—A Formula for Getting What 
You Want 


You may reason till you're blue in the face and 
still lose your point with your wife, your boss, 


WORD 
MAGIC 


By Elmer Wheeler 


Author of 


“Tested Sentences That Sell” 
“Tested Public Speaking” 


A Partial List of the 100 
Sizzlegrams 











the landlord, traffic cop, co-worker or your fiancé. 
But telegraph your approach via the emotions and 
sales resistance melts before your words. The 
sizzle is the “sell” in your sentence. It’s the 
right approach, in the right words, that gets the 
response you want! It’s the secret of cashing in 
en human nature. Remember! It’s the sizzle, 
not the cow, that sells the steak. The same 5 
WHEELER PRINCIPLES that work in this book’s 
100 case-studies will get you the right response 
in countless other situations. The vital importance 
of the right words at the right time has been 
put to dollars-and-cents use by Elmer Wheeler 
for some of the nation’s biggest businesses. Now— 
in WORD MAGIC—he applies the principles of 
the “tested selling sentence’ to personal situa- 
tions. He shows you in 100 different case- 
studies—some hilarious, some serious—how to use 
the power of words to get what you want. 


PUT YOUR JUDGMENT ON THE SPOT! 


Try your wits on 
these sample Sizzlegrams 


How good a judge of human nature are you? Here are 8 
sample SIZZLEGRAMS that will help you find out. In 
every case, the right approach, expressed in THE RIGHT 
WORDS, will save the situation for you. . 
into a Yes. 
The tested answers to Wheeler’s hundred SIZZLEGRAMS 
will help you work wonders with words on a thousand other 


_» turn a No 
The sentence that persuades is the sizzle. 


situations. Ready? Set? Let’s go! 
How do you get a “check 
fumbler” to dig in? 


He's slow on the reach. What can you say to 
put him in a spot where he'll have to pay 


= to save his face? If you haven't the time to 
e we ey yy say when outwait him, outwit him with the gorgeous 
. psychology in Sizzle 91. 
@ When your wife demands a new fur 
coat, how can you talk her out of it 
in 10 seconds flat? — ; 
@ When nosey people ask you the price Nt ea Some people never know 
you paid for your belongings, how can Oe Poy Shela} the party’s over 
you tactfully avoid answering? \ « - aye ; é. oe 
= mente qrente @ Giverce ond you D\ <a rH Getting rid of the hanger on”’ is a problem 
* your mate w - i - re : >| for any host. What to say to make him go 
don't, what 4 words may avold one! e) = {4 home—-smoothiy, subtly, immediately? (‘This 
a ee — —_ x Ut-—ting may come in handy tonight.) 
band?) ait - 
@ If she’s overweight and you want her mf Are you pestered by 
to reduce, what’s an easy way to make ie Oe ; es. 1499 
her do so—willingly ? ree A an “office wife”? 
@ If someone asks you to endorse a note, TR f hs | What can you say to terminate that office 
how can you get out of signing? \ RS k | romance with the girl who has a crush on you 
@ You're stopped by the traffic cop. What f and doesn’t care who knows it? There's a 


6 words will usually get you off? 


WHAT YOU LEARN IN 3 MINUTES 
WILL HELP YOU FOR LIFE 


Each 3-minute case study, solved by one 
of Elmer Wheeler's SIZZLEGRAMS dram- 
atizes an everyday situation. You get 
seven possible answers to pick from. Only 
ONE is the tested sentence that clicks! 
Can you pick it? Try! Then turn the 
page and comvare your answer with the 
correct one. Read on and the horse-sense 
behind Wheeler's choice will fix the 
principles of WORD MAGIC in your 
mind for life.. Don’t miss this fascinat- 
ing, brand new, different kind of ‘word 
game."’. Mai! the coupon below for your 
copy... NOW! 
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BS l sizzle that does this quietly but surely. Com- 
S 4 pare it with your own approach 


What 5 words will make the 
prospect sign that contract? 
Every salesman knows this crucial moment. 


Will he? Won't he? Make him! You will be 
astonished at the swell results you get with 
Sizzle 71. Try it on the next reluctant prospect. 


Wheeler's SIZZLEGRAMS will help you master the difficult, every- 
day situations that may face you 
100 keys to human nature, which you can apply to countless other 
situations. 

your tongue. 


“WORD MAGIC” gives you 


Let SIZZLEGRAMS put word magic on the tip of 


: : : 
Mail This Convenient Order Form Today 
eee — ee A a a a a ee oe 
FORBES, Book Dept., WM-6-1 é 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. i 
Send me a copy of “‘Word Magic,’’ by Elmer Wheeler. 
I will pay postman $2, plus few cents postage. It is i 
understood that I may read and use this book for 5 days 
and return it for refund if I decide not to keep it. i 
(C.0.D. offer good in U. 8. only.) i 
Name i 
Street - 
City ree mny: 7 
(0 Check here if you enclose $2 with coupon. In that case a 
WE pay postage charges Same refund privilege ap- 
plies, of course (Note: N. Y. C. 


for Sales Tax.) 


residents add 4c t 


ase a eo oo om 
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Preservation of American freedom 
now is assured. 


To Hitler: “He who liveth by the 
sword will perish by the sword.” 


Some fear that a business boom would 


boom the New Dealers. Risk it! 


Craft-building for air and ocean is 
booming—and will. 


Most commodities look low enough. 


Congressmen have voted themselves 


$650,000 more clerical help. Help! 


The South is rapidly becoming busi- 
ness-minded. 


Food stamps have yet to earn the 
stamp of public approval. 


Railroading has entered a renaissance. 


More people now want more prosper- 
ity rather than more politics. 


Lower building wage rates would 
speed-up the rate of building. 


Washington is the main obstruction to 
capital-raising and investing. 


Cheap money will last a long time— 
but not forever. 


Page economy! Federal expenditures 
this fiscal year have already passed 
$8,000,000,000. 


Mexico continues to make a monkey 
of the United States. 


Good stocks should prove good pur- 


chases. 


Not even the South is cottoning to the 
New Deal’s costly kaleidoscopic cotton 
panaceas. 


To learn, visit the World’s Fair. 


Long-range prediction: 1941 will be a 
big year. 


Forget European fight-talk. Fight for 


business. 
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‘iy EAT 1s your tires’ worst enem py 





CENTIMONY 


KEEPS THESE TRUCK TIRES COOLER, SAFER 
AND CUTS DOWN WEAR! 








BUY AT THIS SIGN 

















Acme Loadmaster tires are made 
with heat-resisting Centimony — 
the newly developed feature that 
minimizes internal friction. It steps 
up mileage and service, cuts down 
wear. This—and five other new 
features—are combined in Acme 
Loadmaster tires to give you the 
utmost in tire economy. In ad- 
dition, you get the extremely 


liberal Acme Bond. 


Fleet owners and operators will 
find these tires engineered to 
stand up under the most rigorous 
demands. Ask about the complete 
line today. You'll be amazed at 
the -performance feats of Acme— 
the tire sold exclusively by Cities 
Service marketers. 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 


New thrilling radio drama every 
Friday evening at 8 o'clock, E.D.T. 
Hear an exciting chapter of the 
"Romance of Oil." The Cities Ser- 
vice Hour also stars Lucille Man- 
ners, Ross Graham, Frank Black 
and the Cities Service Singers and 
Orchestra. 


WORLD'S FAIR? Go bycar! .. 
enjoy more ...see more... 
save more. Have your car "Cities 
Serviced" all the way! 


CITIES SERVICE 


OILS AND GASOLENES 








Only 


ACME 


Loadmaster 











TIRES 
Offer All These 


Features! 


Centimony— 


exclusive, new heat-resisting fea- 
ture in the tread stock. 


New Tread Design— 


with tread claws for positive trac- 
tion and safe grip on all road 
surfaces. More working rubber and 
straight line start and stop. 


Stone-proof Tread— 


ejects "pick-ups," cuts down noise, 
decreases blow-out dangers. 


Latex Dipped Cords— 


Every single cord is latex dipped 
—and friction insulated. Two 
layers of rubber between each ply 
prolong tire life. 


Double Breaker Strips— 


Assures effective shock absorption 
—sturdy, air-cooled buttresses to 
buck curb and rut with greater 
safety. 


Vibrapad— 


New quality feature gives extra 
protection against ply separation, 
stone bruises and curb scuffing. 
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The drink 


everybody 
knows 


Whoever you are... whatever 
you do... wherever you may be 


3 «+. When you think of refresh- 
Delicious and ment you welcome an ice-cold 


Refreshing Coca-Cola. For Coca-Cola is 


pure refreshment—familiar to 
. * everybody. 
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‘“*WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’? 





Fact and Comment 


Why Is So Much Money Idle? 


Why is so much money—and, consequently, labor— 
idle? President Roosevelt has requested the Temporary 
National Economic Committee to find out. Impartial, fear- 
less findings would be most illuminating, particularly to 
the President. “Oh wad some power the giftie gie us to 
see oursel’s as others see us!” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, associates declare, has become 
progressively less receptive to candidness. Former influen- 
tial intimates, who sought to serve their Chief by express- 
ing their honest convictions, have long been given the 
cold shoulder, seldom invited to the White House. Mr. 
Roosevelt meanwhile has more and more narrowed his 
circle of advisers to a handful of radical or ultra-radical 
yes-men never endorsed by the electorate for public office. 
Nationwide astonishment doubtless would be created were 
the people to learn the real under-the-surface status of the 
relationships between President Roosevelt and such men 
as Vice-President Garner, Postmaster General Farley, 
RFC Chairman Jones and others in high place. 

America never before has had such a plethora of idle 
money. We have some $16,000,000,000 of gold, most of it 
lying idle in specially-constructed catacombs. We have 
likewise denuded the world of silver—paying fantastic 
prices for it—to be buried in vast dugouts. Our banks are 
choked with idle, excess reserves, reaching the staggering, 
unconscionable, unparalleled total of $4,240,000,000. New 
capital flotations have fallen off 90% under the New Deal. 
Unemployment is almost as appalling as it was before the 
present Administration began its pump-priming and other 
expenditures which have swollen our public debt by more 
than $20,000,000,000. And relief expenditures continue 
unabated. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt does well to instigate investiga- 
tion into the reasons why depression is continuing beyond 
any period in our whole history. 

Already several executives of America’s leading enter- 
prises have largely answered President Roosevelt. In a 
nutshell: Business and industry have been subjected to 
such governmental restraints, tax burdens, attacks, uncer- 
tainties, that profit prospects are not sufficient to inspire 
fresh investments, especially since those who haply reap 
large income are compelled to pay over to tax gatherers 
two-thirds of it, whereas they bear 100% of net losses. 


~ \ 


There are other but lesser causes. Gigantic annual Fed- 
eral deficits alarm all who ponder the ultimate conse- 
quences thereof. The New Deal’s coddling of lawless labor 
leaders and the lopsided Wagner Labor Law do not inspire 
among employers confidence in stability. However laud- 
able, wage-fixing and payroll taxes increase costs, and 
these cut into net earnings. Many business and industrial 
leaders are at sea as to what the Department of Justice, 
the Federal Trade Commission and other bureaucratic 
bodies may launch in the way of prosecutions. 

War alarms and dislocation of international commerce 
have also militated against recovery. But Washington has 
constituted and is constituting the chief brake on return- 
ing prosperity. If the members of the Temporary EKco- 
nomic Committee have enough courage to report the truth 
to President Roosevelt—and he heeds it—they will render 
a service which should produce incalculably valuable re- 
sults. 


To earn a good living, 
live with your job. 








Where Prospects Are Best 


Which line of work today offers the most promising 
opportunities? President Karl T. Compton, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, as a result of a survey of 
500 corporations, reports that an engineer is twelve times 
more likely than a non-engineer to become president and 
thirty times more likely to become an officer. Comments 
Chairman T. M. Girdler, Republic Steel: “Today, with our 
industrial structure so completely built on a foundation of 
technology, we must look to the engineer and the scientist 
and the technically-trained expert for future growth and 
development. Out of their genius come the new materials 
and new methods and new processes that today are mak- 
ing available more things to more people. From them also 
come the new products and new uses for old products thai 
are developing new industries, which mean new oppor- 
tunities for employment.” 

Chaplin Tyler, of the du Pont Co., finds that “at the end 
of thirty years, seven out of every ten technical graduates 
are engaged in executive work.” 

Does not this suggest that engineer-training is the most 
likely pathway to advancement? 
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Be As Reasonable As You Can 


Replied the Irishman, convicted of a serious crime, 
when the Judge asked him if he had anything to say: “If 
you can’t be easy, be as easy as you can.” Have all busi- 
ness men gone as far as reasonably possible to co-operate 
with government? Governor Richard W. Leche, of Louis- 
iana, confides to me that, although he has been respon- 
sible, since taking office more than three years ago, for 
legislation which has enabled the State to go ahead indus- 
trially, he has not received adequate co-operation from 
business leaders. They have been critical rather than co- 
operative, hesitant rather than helpful. This, he declares, 
has made it needlessly difficult for him to get constructive 
laws passed. 

It is the duty of men in responsible positions, men en- 
trusted with the savings of many thousands of thrifty in- 
vestors, men having to fill large numbers of pay envelopes, 
to comment frankly and fearlessly on proposed legislation, 
Federal or state, thus aiding administrations to enact poli- 
cies calculated to revive prosperity. Nevertheless, it is 
equally the duty of men of affairs to strive to see things 
through the eyes of political administrators and to go as 
far as feasible towards give-and-take. Silent sulking and 
shirking can achieve nothing worthwhile. 

Fortunately, the public is now giving a more respon- 
sive ear to industrialists and other employment-givers who 
raised America to first place among the world’s nations in 
wealth, industry, wages, living conditions. 





Cultivate ability to exercise judgment 
—or expect a bankruptcy judgment. 





Lewis Triumphs, But— 


John L. Lewis has licked bituminous mine owners. He 
has forced on them the closed shop. He has freed his fol- 
lowers from any and all penalty should they stop work in 
violation of their agreement. He has scored a triumph over 
the American Federation of Labor. He has established 
himself as the Czar of coal labor. 

This doubtless will help to check his dwindling prestige. 
It may egg him on to become even more arbitrary, more 
dictatorial, more defiant. 

The truth is, however, that his popularity is waning 
among better-class wage earners, including those who 
found it expedient, for one reason or another, to agree to 
pay dues to the CIO. Irresponsible strikes have fallen into 
disfavor with workers themselves, with the public, with 
thoughtful legislators, consequently with law-enforcing 
authorities. 

In my latest travels I heard many criticisms of Lewis 
and his disruptive tactics. The average American workman 
doesn’t want strikes, doesn’t want stoppage of his weekly 
pay. He resents the throwing idle of a whole labor force 
by sit-down strikes suddenly started by a few malcontents, 
usually youngsters, very often aliens. He wants to live and 
let live. He is developing broader understanding of prob- 
lems confronting employment-givers. 

Just as public opinion is demanding less radicalism and 
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more conservatism, politically, the trend among the work- 
ing classes is towards peace, fair play, and arbitration 
when occasion arises. 

Whatever ambitions John L. Lewis may have nursed 
concerning elevation to the White House are being blasted 
—despite the success of his browbeating of mine owners 
into submission to his insistence that no American work- 
man be permitted to earn a livelihood in the soft coal in- 
dustry unless he hands over money to him. 





If you don’t strive to do good 
for others, you are no good. 





Employers, Please Copy 


An admirable example to employers has just been set 
by the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. It arranged a 
testimonial dinner in the city’s largest ballroom to honor 
employees for forty years’ or longer continuous service 
with the same employer. Each of the 850 veteran honor 
guests received a special medal. No fewer than 124 con- 
cerns were represented, headed (in point of number of 
eligibles) by the American Steel & Wire Co., New York 
Central System, Pennsylvania Railroad, Erie Railroad, 
National Life Insurance Co. Total service of the workers 
approximates 37,700 years. 

Other Chambers of Commerce, other cities, other em- 
ployers, should adopt this excellent method of paying 
tribute to employees of long service. Such records reflect 
creditably on both employers and employees. May the day 
never come when there is no time or place for sentiment 
in business and industry. 





Driving others won’t keep anyone 
long in the driver’s seat. 





Highest-Paid Men Work For Us 


Do people stop to think, when they read lists of salaries 
ranging from $100,000 up, what becomes of them, who 
really gets the lion’s share of them? You and I, taxpayers, 
are the chief beneficiaries. The higher the salaries, the 
greater the proportion handed over in income taxes. Two 
veteran heads of a nationally-known enterprise built up by 
them recently revealed that they have to give up more 
than 80% of their earnings for income taxes. Not a few 
giants piloting our largest enterprises retain less than half 
of their pay. 

Thus, while they contribute their service, their brain- 
sweat, their vitality to their concerns, they contribute the 
larger part of their salary to support government, thus 
lightening your tax burden and mine. 

Let us, therefore, mingle gratitude with envy whenever 
we read that Chairman This or President That of some 
gigantic corporation receives remuneration reaching six 
figures. Their financial rewards go mainly to Uncle Sam, 
hence to us. 





If you are motivated by the spirit 
of service, nothing will daunt you. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


What Happened 


Business continues in the doldrums, 
with some key industries drifting 
downward toward the Summer slump 
(p. 20). But they still manage to main- 
tain a good margin between current 
volume and that of last year (p. 25). 
Stock market echoes the hestitant in- 
dustrial picture (p. 28). 


What’s Ahead 


Tangled skein of political, business, 
foreign trends makes many observers 
uncertain on what’s coming indus- 
trially (p. 20). But one analyst believes 
that the stock market is in a buying 
range for longer-term investors (p.28). 


Forecasters Say 


Vice-President Leonard P. Ayres of 
Cleveland Trust Co. implies a parallel 
view. Commenting on current Wall 
Street fear of a bear market, he points 
out that “such a development would 
be most unusual;” but adds, on gen- 
eral conditions, “Business will continue 
to operate cautiously . . . as long as 
fears of war continue to add their re- 
straining influences to the doubts 
about prospects for profits.” Another 
well-known student of industrial cycles, 
Economist A. W. Zelomek of Interna- 
tional Statistical Bureau, points out 
that “fundamental economic factors 
favor an early reversal in the present 
downward trend.” 


Tip for Today? 


Many business men dissent from 
these views. Possibly lacking the per- 
spective of economists but perhaps be- 
ing in closer touch with actual busi- 
ness conditions, most of them sink so 
deep in gloom that some shrewd judges 





It isn’t so much the fact that Jerome N. 
Frank is the new SEC chairman that bothers 
business. It’s the fact that, in five years, he’s 
the fourth to occupy a post with wide dis- 
cretionary and policy-making powers. So, 
once more, business must face the unsettling 
possibility of a change in the rules in mid- 
play. (Harris & Ewing) 


once more dust off and prepare to use 
the motto which has served them so 
well in recent years: “When sentiment 
is gloomiest, watch for a rise.” 


Business Men Say 


Nevertheless, gloom is not universal, 
and a number of business leaders are 
distinctly hopeful. President Raoul E. 
Desvernine, Crucible Steel: “I am more 
confident than I have been in several 
years’. President John A. Bush, Brown 
Shoe: “Marked improvement in the 
shoe business next Fall”. President 
Thomas J. Watson, International Busi- 
ness Machines: “A good year this year 
for all business”. Meanwhile, President 
K. T. Keller of Chrysler answers dire 
forebodings from slide-rule analysts of 
automobile industry (ForBEs, May 1, 


p. 24) by stating that the industry ex- 
pects production of a gratifying 3,800.- 
000 cars and trucks in the U. S. and 
Canada this year. That would be 40% 
above 1938's 2,655,000. 


As Big As Jobs 


June brings business its annual 
problem: How to provide jobs for the 
new crop of school and college gradu- 
ates. According to an Investors Syndi- 
cate survey, employment prospects for 
1939 college graduates are brighter 
than for 1938 and 1937. But they are 
less hopeful than ten years ago. And, 
points out one business executive, 
there’s something the business man 
can do to solve the problem of the 
young fellow that’s just as big and im- 
portant as giving jobs, even when he 
has jobs to give (p. 10). 


Toward Equality 


‘ Nebraska now joins Oregon 
(Forses, April 1, p. 11) with a State 
law, effective immediately, to make 
public power bodies operate under the 
same restrictions and conditions as 
privately-owned utilities. Examples of 
the new law’s provisions: When a pub- 
lic power authority buys a private 
company, it must observe the fran- 
chises and ordinances which bind the 
latter at time of purchase; every year 
thereafter, the public power authority 
must pay to government taxing units a 
sum equal to the taxes paid by the 
private company during the year pre- 
ceding purchase. 


Auditing Reform 
When the McKesson & Robbins scan- 
dal broke last December, the American 


Institute of Accountants promptly de- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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AS A BUSINESS MAN, my life’s great- 
est satisfaction has been in helping 
young men to help themselves. 

The story has never before been 
told, would not now be told except 
for one circumstance: The demand has 
become too big for me to handle alone. 
And the method has proved itself so 
completely over a long term of years 
that there is every reason to share my 
fun. Men who have succeeded in busi- 
ness should, I feel, have the oppor- 
tunity to pick up the same hobby and 
gain the solid joy it has brought to 
me. 

Last week, for example, a youngster 
in his middle twenties walked up to 
my desk and said, “You don’t remem- 
ber me, do you?” 

“You look familiar enough so that 
I ought to recognize you,” I confessed, 
“but I’m afraid I don’t.” 

“Well,” he told me, “a little over two 
years ago when I got out of college I 
came in and talked with you. Mr. So- 
and-so sent me. You helped me figure 
out what kind of a job I wanted, and 
you gave me some ideas of how I ought 
to go about looking for it. 

“T landed a job of the right kind 
in another city before I had gone 
halfway through the list, and I haven’t 
been here again until now. I’m mar- 
ried, I’ve had three promotions, I’m 
getting $3,600 a year. There just isn’t 
any doubt I’m going places. I want 
you to know how much you helped 
me and how much I appreciate it.” 

No record exists of how many 
youngsters have gone through the 
process that constitutes my hobby. 
At a quick guess, I would say eight oy 
nine thousand of them in the past 
twenty years. 

Not all of them have succeeded, of 
course. But I know that many who 
faded from my view have made good; 
I bump into them on trains and else- 
where, and they tell me what they 
are doing. As a group, their records 
are incredibly excellent. 

My work as a senior officer of a 
big bank fills most of my time. But 
in between customers and associates, 
two or three young fellows get sand- 
wiched daily, apparently not at all to 
the bank’s harm. I urgently wish there 
were in my city, and in every other 
city, a dozen men of business standing 
who would seize the chance to do the 
same thing and reap its joy. 

Nothing about my procedure is oc- 





THE WRITER, who prefers to remain anony- 
mous, is vice-president of a bank whose 
name is known throughout the nation. 
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Here’s something to read, to think about, to apply to the neg | 


dead.” It’s the story of one successful business man’s idealisfrt t 


cult. Any man who likes youngsters 
and likes to see them get off to a good 
start could do as much, and just as 
well. 

The thing started of itself years ago, 
when I held a university job that 
brought me into contact with the 
alumni. Most of them were making 
little personal progress, were just get- 
ting by. A very few were making good. 
I wondered why. 

It took a few years to study it out. 
We decided that the men who barely 
get along have one common denomi- 
nator, that those who make big strides 
have another. The common denomina- 
tor of the fellows who mark time is 
this: They are working for money 
and position. They have been told all 
their lives that anyone who works hard 


and conscientiously gets to the top— 
though all the while the world is ob- 
viously full of conscientious hard 
workers who never rise above the 
benchmarks. 

Comparatively few really rise on a 
solid foundation. To do it they use 
more than honesty and industry. One 
and all, they look upon their jobs as 
opportunities to serve. They produce 
something that people ought to have. 
Or they help people obtain something 
that they need. Their emphasis is uni- 
formly on being of service to their 
fellow men. They are making money, 
yes. They are climbing upward in 
their companies and their communi- 
ties. But ‘the cash and position come 
almost as by-products. Unlike their less 
successful contemporaries, they are 
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working for satisfaction in the work 
itself. 

This fact became part of my own 
attitude when I took a small-city bank 
job. I was hired to solicit country 
banks’ accounts. Instead, when I went 
to a town I visited with the local 
merchants, learned their problems and 
the town’s problems, thought these 
over. Invariably this produced an idea 
that looked as if it should promote 
local prosperity, always with some lo- 
cal financing. So I then walked into 
the bank, told my idea. The banker 
was interested because, if it worked, 
he would get profitable loans. Next 
time I had still another such idea to 
offer. Along about my third visit the 
banker, still unsolicited, would give 
my bank an account because he wanted 


to keep me coming in to him regu- 
larly. 

In this work I began yearning for a 
bigger job with a bigger bank. I recog- 
nized my reason as wholesome: I saw 
opportunities for services that a big- 
city bank could perform for smaller 
communities and their businesses, I 
wanted a position that would let me 
grasp these opportunities. The chance 
came, presently I became a vice-presi- 
dent. The original idea worked out as 
planned, and today my division is a 
large, profitable unit of a nationally 
known bank. 

This summary is merely background 
to how and why I found it possible to 
help youngsters build careers. My 
theoretical analysis of job success and 
job failure, back in my university 


days, had proved itself under fire. But 
I still wanted to see if it would work 
for others. Most of all, I resented the 
waste to society of trained men falling 
into humdrum routine instead of pro- 
ducing the leadership and wealth our 
country sorely needs. 

As I began going ahead, alumni of 
my school began hunting me up. Thus 
the flow started. Its sources have di- 
versified, but it has never ceased. 

There are two definite classes of men 
who come in to see me. 

First is the kid very recently out ot 
college, usually looking for his first 
job though he may have held one or 
two previously. He hopes above every- 
thing eise that I will give him a job 
or call up somebody who will hire 
him. I tell him frankly that I would 
not rob him of the major experience 
of finding his own job. Neither will 
I take the responsibility of putting 
him into a job that he or the employer 
may later regret his taking. No, if he 
wants a job he has to find it. All I 
can do is help him work out his direc- 
tion and his job-hunting technique. 

Nowadays a lot of gloom and faulty 
thinking must be cut through first. The 
boy typically feels there is no real 
opportunity left in the world. Without 
preaching, I lead him on to recognize 
that since the world overflows with 
problems, these make more opportuni- 
ties than there could have been in a 
better-ordered, simpler society. I tell 
him truthfully that I know of many 
incompetents in jobs which are crying 
to be filled by better men when and if 
they appear. And if he has fallen vic- 
tim to the idea that things are funda- 
mentally so wrong that government 
must clear them up, that calls for at- 
tention. Usually it takes only a few 
minutes to bring him back to what he 
already basically knows, that the sole 
hope for a better world is in indiv- 
idual initiative with everybody doing 
his personal best. 

Has he any preference as to what 
line of business to enter? Usually he 
has. Let us say, for example, he has 
made up his mind he wants to enter 
the steel industry. 

“Fine,” I agree. “Now you want to 
find out how to succeed in that busi- 
ness. The only way to learn is by ask- 
ing the men who have succeeded. Go 
around and talk with the ten biggest 
steel men in the city. Let’s make a list. 
Every one of these men, you will find, 
came up by a different route. That is 
because each individual has different 
characteristics and abilities. Your job 
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is to learn as much as you can from 
each of them, and eventually figure 
out which route is the best one for you 
to take. Then work out your own pro- 
gram. Now go out and talk with them 
and, after you’ve done it, if you still 
want to discuss your problem come in 
again.” 

This is about all there is to it. The 
boys go out, they sail up to the office 
of the president at half-a-dozen big 
steel companies and the resident vice- 


_ presidents at several out-of-town com- 


panies. Lacking letters of introduc- 
tion, they have strictly a job of sell- 
ing themselves past the private secre- 
taries. 

If the kid comes back in a day or 
two and says he can’t get in I tell 
him, “Well, if you can’t do that much, 
I doubt if you can ever succeed in the 
steel business. Do you want to give it 
up?” Of course he does not. He goes 
back, sits on doorsteps until he is taken 
in. Once inside, the company presi- 
dent is delighted to tell the story of 
his life—as who isn’t? 


THEY CAN'T EVEN FINISH 


The most attractive boys seldom get 
to see all ten of their prospective em- 
ployers because, halfway down the 
list, some company president after 
talking contentedly for an hour says, 
“T want you to meet our Mr. Allen.” 
Allen turns out to be the personnel 
director, hires the boy, and starts him 
on his way. As for the others, those 
with real stuff penetrate into seven or 
eight of the ten corner offices, and by 
the time they have made the rounds 
they have a pretty shrewd size-up of 
the respective companies and of the 
different activities of the industry. 
After this it merely takes persistence 
for the lad to sell himself into a job 
in the department that interests him 
most. 

If this sounds like an oversimplified 
explanation of how to get a job for a 
new college graduate, try it with one 
of your neighbor boys and see if it 
doesn’t work for him. You'll be sur- 
prised. 

Sometimes the youngster already has 
a job but gets steered to me because 
he is discouraged. In the depths of the 
depression such a boy came in. Gradu- 
ated from an Eastern university, he 
was working at a filling station—“Fill- 
ing tin cans with gasoline,” as he ex- 
pressed it, “and what hope is there in 
that?” 

“Not a bit as long as you look at 
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it in that light,” I told him. “On the 
other hand, it’s full of opportunity if 
you decide to find it.” 

“What, for instance?” he demanded 
a little belligerently. 

“Well, tell me how many employees 
your filling station has, whether they 
are busy all the time, whether the sta- 
tion could handle any more business 
than it now has.” It developed there 
were six employees, there were daily 
dull hours, the manager was forever 
tearing his hair because business was 
so slow. 

We sat down and mapped out a 








“WPA—Here We Come!” was 
the comic, tragic class motto of 
one high school’s 1938 gradu- 


ates. What are business men 





going to do about this year’s | 


graduates? Here is one answer. | 
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program he might start on. He would 
ask for time off in dull hours, to go 
solicit oil-change jobs from door to 
door. He would have a personal busi- 
ness card printed—we even wrote the 
copy—and would hand it to customers 
with a courteous invitation to come 
back and ask for him. We spent an 
hour planning things that his experi- 
ence at the pumps and mine as a 
driver suggested. 

He carried out the program, added 
new ideas. When the station’s volume 
tripled in six months, the refining 
company’s district salesmanager came 
to learn what was happening, ended by 
hiring the college boy as his assistant. 
Today, after six years, the youngster 
is making $9,000 salary with the 
parent company, and the president tells 
me he is on his way to the top. This 
start, please remember, was when the 
panic was on and anybody with a lick 
of sense knew there was no opportun- 
ity in the world. Huh! 

Now let’s have a look at the next 


class of applicants for assistance, 
Typically this fellow has been on a 
job for years, has a family, is dis. 
couraged because he has made little 
progress and sees no prospects of any. 
He wants to find a better job. 

A paint salesman, about thirty, 
came in at his brother’s suggestion for 
advice about transferring to a tough 
territory where the company wanted 
him, or looking for another connection. 
I told him frankly I did not see how he 
could ever amount to anything in the 
paint business or elsewhere. He was 
not, I scolded, doing anything to help 
his fellow men, not serving any real 
need. He was going around his terri- 
tory finding out what paint his deal- 
ers had sold, then filling the holes on 
their shelves. He ought to be making 
holes to fill, not just filling them. 


CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS 
Then I told him he knew his com- 


petitors’ lines were good, and there 
was obviously no chance for creative 
selling on quality. What he needed was 
a way to improve the communities and 
the paint dealers. How about forget- 
ting his brand temporarily, getting the 
paint merchants of a town to work to- 
gether to sell paint, really sell it? 
Then the towns would look attractive 
enough to hold business at home. 

Maybe, he decided, he could do that 
in the new territory where half-a-dozen 
men had failed. 

He did, too. He’s selling three times 
what he sold in his old territory, was 
one of three top men last year. 

There, in a few incidents, is the 
secret of the method. Give the man a 
vision of the service he can perform 
rather than the money he can make. 
Help him, when necessary, to develop a 
few constructive ideas that come easily 
to an experienced executive. Help him 
map his course. Then, if he is worth it, 
he will keep working toward his goal. 

Let me suggest to my fellow busi- 
ness men that some of them try the 
same hobby. 

It is a lot of fun in the doing. The 
biggest reward any man can ask is the 
satisfaction of knowing he has helped 
some good youngsters to real starts. 
And it does not make me feel remorse- 
ful when I realize that perhaps I have 
repaid to society a little of the debt I 
owe it for my own chance to get ahead. 
There are less significant gifts to the 
world than contributing a few creat: 
ive leaders who can do their part in 
curing the economic ills that affi:ct it. 
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25 Keys to Unlock Sales 


J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


1. Start every day, and particularly every week, with top- 
form “drive.” 


2. Never slam your competitor. 


3. Without fail, plan your day’s work—and be sure to work 
your plan. 


4. Sell, not primarily your merchandise, but vivid mind- 
pictures of what it will do, and what it will mean to the 
prospect. Appeal to imagination as well as to fact. 


5. Be sure to have a fully-developed sense of selling as a 
useful, constructive mission in business, and of good sales- 
manship as an honorable profession. : 


6. Keep foremost the idea that it’s your real job to build 
a customer rather than a one-time sale. 


7. Never forget that there’s no salesman’s helper so helpful 
as a satisfied user. 


8. Use questions frequently in your sales talk; learn to 
sell by question. 


9. Keep in mind that the primary object of your contact 
is to build confidence. 


10. Appeal to emotion and sentiment as well as to logic. 


ll. Sharpen up constantly your grasp of the fact that your 
capital is your time. 


12. Make constant use of salesmanship-in-print. 





J. Georce Freperick is an authority on selling who has written many 
books and addressed countless groups of salesmanagers. 


13. Talk in the prospect’s own language; in his tempo of 
speech; and from his angle. 


14. Always see that you get past the go-betweens and the 
buffers. 


15. Be a good talker second, and a good listener first. 
16. Never interrupt a customer. 


17. Never get into a controversy or “argument” with a 
customer; never use the argumentative tone and manner. 


&. State or restate a customer’s objection in your own 
language, not his. 


19. Learn the art of “putting up the bars,” or seeming to, 
as a means of developing more eagerness to buy. 


20. Develop instant resourcefulness to meet new and un- 
usual situations. 


21. Read and study more on the arts and methods of sales- 
manship. 


22. Never overstay your welcome; arrange to come back 


again rather than risk irritating your prospect by an over- 
long visit. 


23. Keep from over-familiarity with prospects, and main- 
tain a certain slight distance. 


24. Never take a “no” altogether seriously—unless you're 
sure it is a “NO!” 


25. Always close on one, not many issues. 
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Better Men For Better Jobs 


One major step toward building a working force of peak efficiency is job evaluation (Forses, 


May 15, p. 14). The second is man evaluation; an authority tells what it is, what it means 





Finpinc the right man for the right 
job is important whether the employ- 
er is a farmer seeking a hired man or 
a manufacturer with a payroll of thou- 
sands. And what with social security, 
unemployment insurance, shorter work 
weeks, new techniques and machines 
for production, and the like, the selec- 
tion and rating of men is now more 
important than ever. 

Added to this, the big employer of 
today has a higher social consciousness 
than ever before. He is more anxious 
to give the better jobs to the men who 
deserve them. He wants to be fair—to 
build men as well as make profits. 

But before men can be built, they 
must be understood and measured. 

Fortunately. in attacking the in- 
tangibles of human values the modern 
manager can start with something 
very tangible. He either has measured 
the value of every job and position in 


O. W. Linpstrom is personnel manager of 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Co. 
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the shop, or else can quite readily 
do so. He knows what actually con- 
stitutes a promotion, and just how 
much of an advance each promotion 
is. He has applied the new science 
of job evaluation, so he knows what 
capacities and skills each job in his 
plant calls for. 

With the jobs all measured, it is a 
comparatively simple step to set up 
definite yardsticks for measuring the 
men. For each man must stand or fall 
by merit, or what he deserves, and 
talent, or what he can do. Of these, 
the greater is merit. 

There is 
paternalistic 


sentimental or 
merit. Merit is 
something a man earns. It depends 


nothing 
about 


upon such elements as seniority, initia- 
tive, ingenuity, co-operativeness, family 
status, formal education, self educa- 
tion, safety record and general all- 
around courage and willingness. The 
man who is cheerfui and a good fel- 
low to work with has more merit than 





Charles Phelps Cushing 


the equally skilled sourpuss. The man 
who sticks to his work and tries hard, 
and who makes a responsible job of 
organizing his personal life, is the man 
to prefer. 

And merit can be measured. If 
points are assigned to each of the fac- 
tors which make up merit, then the 
sum of the points he has earned is the 
merit rating of the man. 

Modern management divides merit 
into grades. When the sum of the 
points earned by a man equals the total 
needed for a higher grade than he 
now has, he advances to the grade he 
deserves. The process is neither that of 
a Recording Angel nor that of keeping 
score for a sports event. It is as severe- 
ly practical as a drill press. The man 
is building his life with the help of his 
fellows and his work. The better he 
builds the better he deserves. The 
progress of his building is graded—or 
as the commonly-used term has it. 
“rated.” And the rating is for the pur- 
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pose of finding better men for the bet- 
ter jobs. 

In contrast, talent is an analysis of 
native ability. Talent means intelligence 
in the sense of a man’s ability to learn 
and to retain knowledge. It also means 
such qualities as physical strength, 
agility, endurance, weight, muscular 
co-ordination, height and reach, eye- 
sight, hearing, level-headedness and the 
like. 

Merit is earned, talent is inherent. 
Yet talent is by no means independent 
of merit; for given two men of equal 
talent, the man of higher merit will 
develop that talent to a higher point. 
One of the severely practical reasons 
why management measures merit, is 
that the result is a good index of what 
each man is likely to do with his talent. 

The process of measuring men can- 
not stand still, for the men do not 
stand still and neither do the needs 
for men. 

Modern management starts the meas- 
uring process with the first day the 
man is on the job. At that point, all 
that is known of him is his record in 
school and with other employers. 

The first observation reports are 
made at such intervals as one week, 
two weeks and one month. But when 
the man has worked himself into the 
organization, report intervals are 
widened. A good plan is to report on 
each man, and review him, at least 
every three months. Intervals wider 
than that are apt to break up the flow 
of the process. Once a year there 
usually is a more thorough review and 
re-rating, with special attention to the 
results of the self-education program 
and the night school or other formal 
education program the man is follow- 
ing. 

The observation and report intervals 
should be close enough to keep the 
records up with the man’s develop- 
ment. Not the least of the advantages 
of doing this is the chance it gives the 
foreman to show his ability. The fore- 
man who has to report on his men 
must first study them. After that, he 
must express himself in smooth, 
straight, well-ordered explanations. He 
must have a clear picture of what is 
going on, and he must give that pic- 
ture to his superiors. 

Definite report forms are needed to 
keep both the foremen and the higher 
executives on the track. These should 
be easy to file, and should require 
exactly the same information about 
each employee. For the report forms 
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are the actual physical measuring tools 
for men, even though the measure- 
ments that two foremen make with 
them may disagree as much as those 
which two mechanics will make with 
the same micrometers. 

As a system like this progresses, it 
becomes as much a measurement of 
management as of men. 

Are the foremen so busy with de- 
tail that they cannot properly observe 
the men? Then put in a system of in- 
formal group leaders to distribute the 
work assignments and keep things go- 
ing, and let the foremen stick to man- 
aging men. 

Does a job require too unusual a 
talent? Then redesign the process. 

A good man-rating system picks out 
the men who are able to carry the 
loads when production needs are ad- 
vancing rapidly, and is fairest and 
most humane when lay-offs are neces- 


sary. By isolating the men who can 
do the things that those executives 
need, it removes shackles from the 
product designer and frees the hands 
of the methods engineer. It makes a 
shop a better place in which to work, 
and makes a company a better con- 
tributor to public welfare. 

Man rating is a measure of men, and 
a test of management. It starts out as 
a way of measuring men, and ends up 
as a test by which executives must 
inexorably measure themselves. It 
starts with the measuring of the values 
of jobs, and continues by recording 
merit and observing talent. It gives the 
better men as much advancement as is 
open for them, and reduces the chances 
that any men will break their hearts by 
over-reaching themselves. It is a mod- 
ern way of making both men and 
managers happier and more productive 
in their work. 





What Workers Want 


“OUR MEN are happy and so are we.” 

With many companies facing the 
problem of stabilizing production and 
employment to avoid making lay-offs, 
these words are particularly significant. 
For they come from Harvey C. Frue- 
hauf, president of the Freuhauf Trailer 
Co., Detroit, Mich., a company whose 
product has a highly seasonal demand. 

“When we had labor trouble last 
Winter, I became desperate,” he ex- 
plains, “and tried to find out just what 
it was that workers wanted. 

“According to their story, they were 
interested mainly in enough to live on, 
to buy food and clothing for their 
families, and steady employment. 

“We discovered that these ups and 
downs in business affect them mate- 
rially, and we assured them that if they 
would work with us we would try to 
give them steady employment as much 
as possible. 

“We did. We built up our inven- 
tories purposely to benefit them. It 
helped us tremendously in lowering 
costs by building quantities at one 
time, and gave us nice inventories on 
hand when the Spring rush came 
along. 

“We meet with our workers and try 
to grant them their every wish,” he 
concludes, “without giving the entire 
company to them.” 

But lay-offs are sometimes inevit- 


able, as they were during the past six 
months at the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Special vacation pay provisions, 
however, will soon enable the com- 
pany to make up to workers at least a 
portion of their pay losses. 

According to William B. Gillies, vice- 
president in charge of operations, those 
who worked less than an average of 
sixteen hours a week need not take 
vacation time off, but will get their va- 
cation pay allowance, plus pay for the 
time they work. 

Those who worked sixteen to twenty- 
four hours a week may take only half 
their vacation time off. Those who 
worked in excess of 60% of time, how- 
ever, must take full vacation time off. 

Those who worked less than 40% of 
time and decided to continue at work 
will get half the vacation allowance be- 
fore July 1 and the rest before Sept. 1. 
Others get the pay when they start the 
vacation. 

Workers with five to ten years of 
service get forty to forty-eight hours’ 
vacation, while those with more than 
ten years’ service get ten days. 

While these vacation pay provisions 
are no substitute for steady employ- 
ment, they are fairly representative of 
the vacation plans currently used by 
several employers in building better 
employer-employee relations. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


(Continued from page 9) 








cided to find out if standard account- 
ing practices need changing. Now it 
recommends these changes, which 
members must adopt as soon as pos- 
sible: (1) Physical checking of in- 
ventory quantities; (2) asking debtors 
to confirm receivables when their 
amount is large; (3) a clearer “short 
form” of auditor’s report. AIA also 
“suggests” that independent auditors 
be nominated or engaged by company 
directors. 


Tax Tips 


Now that legislatures are adjourn- 
ing and chain stores can claim definite 
gains in their fight against anti-chain 
taxes, other tax fighters may profit 
from studying the methods which have 
turned the tide for the chains: 

1. Instead of depending on under- 
cover buttonholing of legislators, chain 
stores now are taking their case di- 
rectly to the public. A&P’s dramatic 
“statement of public policy” is an ex- 
ample. 

2. They are digging out the facts 
about areas where the interests of 
chains and of other groups are the 
same, and appealing to the self-interest 
of those other groups to line up their 
support. Labor-union backing is so- 
licited on the basis of chain-store 
wages, hours and working conditions; 
real-estate interests are shown that 
chains pay tremendous sums in rent; 
farmers, that chains are huge markets 
for their produce; consumer organiza- 
tions, that chain-store prices are low. 

3. Once these groups are convinced, 
the automatic result is a flood of reso- 
lutions and petitions to legislators con- 
demning anti-chain taxes. And though 
law-makers may turn a deaf ear to 
others, they usually heed what the 
farmer, the worker and the consumer 
have to say. 


Trend in Reverse 


Selling direct to retailers was a 
growing trend among grocery manu- 
facturers when the Robinson-Patman 
Act became law in 1936. Then the 
trend did an about face. 
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How far it had gone in reverse was 
a subject of speculation until late in 
May when the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., que- 
ried 122 leading grocery manufac- 
turers on their delivery, pricing and 
quantity-discount policies. 

Asked “Is it your general practice to 
sell direct to retailers?” seventy-four 
manufacturers said no, fifteen yes, 
while twenty-five said that they some- 
times sell direct. 


When Pan American’s giant Yankee Clipper linked Europe with the U. S. by regular air 
service across the North Atlantic late in May, she carried 100,000 pieces of mail, inaugurated 
a new time-saving service for international business. Handing the last bag of mail to the 
Clipper’s Captain Arthur E. La Porte, just before the ship took off from Port Washington, 
L. I., is New York Postmaster Albert Goldman, while Pan American’s President Juan Trippe 


Significant, says the Association, is 
the disposition among manufacturers 
to sell in carload lots and quote their 
lowest prices in that quantity, for the 
policy discourages retailers from pur. 
chasing direct from producers. 

Other noteworthy facts uncovered 
by the survey were: 

1. Only four of the 122 manufac. 
turers admitted that they give quantity 
discounts on accumulated purchases 
of two or more buyers, who purchase 
through the headquarters of a buying 
group. The others said that they give 
no concessions under such circum- 
stances, probably from fear of violat- 
ing the Robinson-Patman Act. 

2. Only six producers reported that 
they ship exclusively by railroad. Of 
the 116 using trucks, eighty-eight said 
that they place truckload orders on 
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the same basis as carload purchases 
and quote the same prices and dis- 
counts for both. The quantity con- 
sidered as a truckload, however, varies 
with each product. 


Forecasts Changes 


Building management and mainte- 
nance policies have undergone vast 
change during the past few years. But 
according to Clement E. Merowit, 
builder and building management au- 
thority responsible for many of the 
innovations, the next few years will 
see the development of several manage- 
ment functions so far given insufficient 
attention. 

Speaking before the Institute of 
Real Estate Management at Atlantic 
City during the Middle Atlantic Con- 
ference of the National Real Estate 
Boards late in May, he discussed the 
changes that he believes must come. 

Decentralization, he declared, is a 
growing trend and presents a problem 
that the managers, particularly of in- 
stitutionally-owned real estate, cannot 
afford to ignore. But the problem, he 
said, is one that can be readily solved 
if present advertising programs give 
way to promotional methods, which 
could probably reach their peak in 
effectiveness through group action. 

He expressed the belief that institu- 
tions, especially banks and insurance 
companies, will continue their realty 
ownership for some years to come, and 
for this reason they should establish 
their realty operations on a more per- 
manent, big-business basis. To do this, 
he suggested (1) that they consult 
realty relations counsel, (2) that they 
encourage more progressive operation 
of their properties by promotional- 
minded but seasoned managers, and 
(3) that they engage collectively in 
direct and indirect educational cam- 
paigns on actual performance. 


Tomorrow’s Roads 


New food for thought on an impor- 
tant problem which is fast coming to 
a head is contained in two recent re- 
ports on highway matters. 

Motor-vehicle traffic in 1960 is go- 
ing to be twice that of today in number 
of miles travelled, the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads predicts in an exhaustive 
study of highway problems and rem- 
edies. 

No insuperable engineering difficul- 
ties stand in the way of providing 
adequately for that traffic; the problem 
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MODERNIZATION is always news. But 
the new $5,000,000 rolling mill of 
the Bridgeport Brass Co. in Bridge- 
port, Conn., is especially noteworthy 
for two reasons: 

1. It is the crowning achieve- 
ment of a long-range modernization 
program, which makes the company 
the largest independent producer of 
brass in the U. S., perhaps in the 
world. 

2. It introduces straight-line pro- 
duction to the non-ferrous metals 
industry. 

There are two schools of thought 
about modernization. One says, “I'll 
improve the plant when business 
improves.” The second, “I'll im- 
prove the plant so that business will 
improve.” 

Bridgeport Brass belongs to the 
latter group; “modernization first,” 
has long been its policy. Out of that 
have come development of the elec- 
tric furnace, which replaced the pit 
and oil-burning furnaces for the 
melting of brass, and the microm- 
eter, an instrument universally used 
for measuring the diameter of met- 
als. Now it introduces straight-line 
production, which eliminates con- 
fusion, steps up speed in production. 





Modernization First! .awexmx - 
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The new rolling mill, with a floor 
space of 220,000 square feet, is de- 
signed for uninterrupted flow of 
production. Materials proceed in 
one direction, up and down the four 
main bays of the building, from the 
first breaking-down mills (see photo 
above) where the brass cakes re- 
ceive the first rolling operation, to 
the shipping department. 








is one of money and laws, the Bureau 
concludes. Thus again may be high- 
lighted the perennial argument about 
what portion of highway costs should 
properly be borne by highway users 
through motor-vehicle taxes. 

Traditionally, it has generally been 
admitted that the cost of financing the 
highway system should be divided be- 
tween highway users and other bene- 
ficiaries. A special committee of four 
economic and highway transportation 
experts has just completed for the 
Illinois Highway Users Conference a 
report which avers definitely that— 
for purposes of motor-vehicle taxation 
—it is not proper to include: (1) In- 
terest charges other than on actual 
highway indebtedness; (2) assumed 
taxes on right of way and highways as 
property; and (3) depreciation and 
obsolescence. 

“Claims that state highway systems 
are public utilities, and as such should 
show a profit on the investment there- 
in,” says Chester G. Moore, Illinois 


Highway Users Conference director, 
in analyzing the report, “are nothing 
more than thinly veiled efforts to place 
our State governments in business at 
the expense of the taxpayers. . . . The 
ultimate effect would be to tax the mo- 
torists off the highways—which were 
built and are being maintained at their 
expense.” 

The Bureau of Public Roads report 
indicates that no national toll system 
is feasible or desirable; points to land 
acquisition as the basic fiscal prob- 
lem; urges continuance and expansion 
of the present Federal-aid highway 
program; and concludes that: 

“No current highway income, no 
general Federal, State or local fiscal 
policy will permit payment of land 
acquisition upon a pay-as-you-go basis. 
It must be paid-as-you-use.” These fu- 
ture projects must be begun now, the 
Bureau urges, because with a twenty- 
year program ahead, delay at this time 
inevitably means congestion in 1960. 

Figures in the mammoth Bureau 
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survey reveal that highway traffic is 
predominantly local in character, less 
than 4% of all one-way passenger car 
trips extending outside of cities being 
longer than fifty miles. Only 300 pas- 
senger cars start daily on transconti- 
nental trips. The main traffic movement 
is into the cities rather than beyond 
them, and it is into the heart of the 
cities. 

These facts would seem to point to- 
ward ever-increasing importance for 
the “limited way” type of roadway 
construction (ForBeEs, Oct. 15, 1937). 


Better Bessemer 


The Bessemer process, which first 
made steel cheap and plentiful seventy 
years ago, today accounts for only 
10% of the total U. S. tonnage. The 
open-hearth process, introduced about 
thirty years ago, accounts for all the 
rest. 

A new development in the Bessemer 
process, however, may soon give a new 
impetus to use of the older method. 

While the Bessemer process is three 
times faster and correspondingly cheap- 
er than the open-hearth, the quality of 
the steel in a Bessemer “heat” must be 
judged by the fallible human eye, is 
therefore not so uniform and cannot 
be used for engineering jobs requiring 
high uniformity. The blower in charge 
of the converter in the Bessemer proc- 
ess has to judge by the color of the 
flame produced, which varies from 
white to a lemon yellow, when the 
molten steel should be “turned down” 
to produce the quality steel desired. In 
the course of a week it is not unusual 
for one blower’s eye to determine the 
success or failure of $50,000 worth of 
steel. He is wrong in at least one out 
of every five blows. Consequently, the 
open-hearth process, which cooks the 
steel with a liberal admixture of scrap 
in the furnace, slowing down the proc- 
ess but making it foolproof, eventually 
outweighed the uncertainty of the 
cheaper Bessemer process. 

The new development came late in 
May, when Pittsburgh’s Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. announced that 
it had developed a photo-electric indi- 
cator, or robot eye, which can judge 
the color and brilliance of a Bessemer 
“heat” better than any human eyes, 
making it possible to produce steel at 
Bessemer speed but of a uniform qual- 
ity comparable with that of the open- 
hearth process. Actually, the instru- 
ment draws a wriggling line on ruled 
paper, indicating within an accuracy 
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of two or three seconds when the Bes- 
semer blow should be “turned down.” 

Developed after twenty years of ex- 
periment by patient, bespectacled Her- 
bert W. Graham, one of J. & L.’s staff 
metallurgists, the indicator is reported 
to have been successfully used in the 
company’s mills for the past seven 
months. It is not yet fully protected by 
patent and the company is not in- 
clined to talk details; but when it is, 
the company expects to license the 
process, thus produce a revolution in 
steel making. Unquestionably, the in- 
strument will raise Bessemer steel to a 
new high standard of uniform quality. 

It was first suggested that the blow- 
ers, who earn about $150 a week, be 
retired and replaced by young metal- 
lurgists trained to operate the con- 
verters from an instrument board. But 
since it takes ten years to train a 
blower, it has been decided that such 
experience plus the indicators would 
be more effective. 


It Was the Curb 


Pretty Ruth Virginia Maclin is re- 
ceiving World’s Fair visitors at the 
New York Curb Exchange, not at the 
New York Stock Exchange as reported 
here May 15, p. 22. Through an error 
in transcription the word “Stock” ap- 
peared where the word “Curb” should 
have been. 


Congratulations 
Willard H. Cobb has been appointed 


general manager of the mechanical 
goods and general products divisions 
of the U. S. Rubber Co. 

J. Stewart Baker, chairman of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, has 
heen elected chairman of the advisory 
council of the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking. 

Clarence L. Riegel of the General 
Electric Co. has been elected president 
of the New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. 

Clifford O. Gilbert has been elected 
a director of the F. W. Woolworth Co. 

William S. Paley and Artemus L. 
Gates have been elected directors of 
the Pan American Airways Corp. 

Benjamin Weintraub, president of 
the Chicago Motor Coach Co., has been 
elected president of the Omnibus Corp. 
John D. Hertz was named chairman of 
the executive and finance committees. 

Earl S. Thompson, president of the 
American Water Works & Electric Co., 
has been elected a director of the City 





Bank Farmers Trust Co., of New 
York. 

Fred F. Lawrence has been elected 
president of the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks. 

A. C. Monagle, vice-president of 
Standard Brands, Inc., has been elect- 
ed president of the Sales Executives 
Club of New York. 

Allen L. Billingsley, president of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., has been 
elected chairman of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies. 
William Reydel, vice-president of the 
Newell-Emmett Co., Inc., was elected 
vice-president and Guy C. Smith, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Brooke, Smith 
& French, Inc., Detroit, was chosen 
secretary. 

Stuart M. Crocker has been named 
manager of the air-conditioning de- 
partment of the General Electric Co. 

Bernard M. Culver, president of the 
Continental Insurance Co., has been 
elected to the board of trustees of The 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., of 
New York. 

George D. Brooke has been elected 
chairman of the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad, of which he is also 
president. 

Hoyt E. Hayes has been elected 
president of the Industrial Brownhoist 
Corp., succeeding Melvin Pattison, 
who becomes chairman. 

J. P. Rogers has been elected vice- 
president and treasurer of the Farns- 
worth Television & Radio Corp. 

W. D. Wise has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Fruehauf 
Trailer Co. 

Ross A. Lasley has been elected 
president and director of the Majestic 
Radio & Television Corp. 

Charles A. Dana has been elected 
chairman and Henry C. Brunie presi- 
dent of the Empire Trust Co., New 
York. 

William N. Deramus has been elect- 
ed a director of the Kansas City South- 
ern Railway. 

Hugh W. Hitchcock has been named 
advertising manager of the Packard 
Motor Car Co. 

William A. Irvin and L. E. Block 
have been elected honorary vice-presi- 
dents of the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. 

Louis H. Gross has been elected 
president of the Union National Bank 
of Troy, N. Y. 

William F. Riecker, president of 
Lenz & Riecker, Inc., has been elected 
president of the New York Employing 
Printers Association, Inc. 
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WHY SHOULD one movie executive be 
worth three times as much as the high- 
est-paid executive in any other indus- 
try? 

Hollywood nabobs treat themselves 
generously—or convince directorates 
that they are super-geniuses. 

In this one industry thirteen indi- 
viduals (exclusive of stars and picture 
directors), according to figures pub- 
lished by Washington, get more than 
$150,000 a year, contrasted with only 
forty-seven receiving that amount in 
all other industries combined. 

Yet America has many enterprises 
greatly transcending in magnitude any 
motion picture company—in capital, 
in employees, in sales. The president 
of the world’s largest business organ- 
ization, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, receives only about one-sixth 
the amount paid Louis B. Mayer, of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and _  Loew’s, 
while the next largest, Metropolitan 
Life, has only one $150,000 salary. 
Even the automobile industry hasn’t 
half as many $150,000-+- giants as the 
motion picture industry. 

Here are the top salaries among 
moving picture executives, as recently 


published: 


Louis B. Mayer, M.G.M. and 


ee ETE IED PER OT $1,296,503 
J. Robert Rubin, M.G.M. and 


DONS Scien echnawhihces owe 754,254 
Nicholas M. Schenck, Loew’s.... 541,602 
David Bernstein, Loew’s......... 382,816 
A. BE tet Tee Oso css cccsads 356,074 
Spyros P. Skouras, National The- 

atres Amusement ...........¢: 320,054 


Darryl Zanuck, 20th Century Fox 260,000 
Charles P. Skouras, National The- 


aires ARON 6. oa ciicccecs’s 242,054 
Adolph Zukor, Paramount....... 210,479 
David O. Selznick, International.. 203,500 
Samuel Goldwyn, Goldwyn, Inc... 163,000 
Edward J. Mannix, B. P. Schul- 

ene PINOR: o.0cccseavcacsave 152,493 


Why the movies should pay so much 
more to its leaders than chief execu- 
tives of much larger companies receive 
isn’t explained — perhaps unexplain- 
able. It certainly isn’t because the 
financial achievements of the picture 
industry have excelled those of all 
other industries. There has been a 
shocking amount of wreckage in it, as 
thousands of stockholders painfully 
know. Its management record has not. 
to say the least, set new standards. 


BANKERS popularly are supposed to 
have no sense of humor. Tom Lamont, 
right-hand partner of J. P. Morgan, 
has. The presence of President Comp- 
ton, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, at a dinner at the Univer- 
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sity Club in New York, prompted him 
to tell this anecdote: 

“An old graduate of Hobart, a cler- 
gyman, came back to the college and 
was asked to speak at the Chapel exer- 
cises. He took it upon himself to de- 
liver a long address, using as his text 
‘Hobart.’ He took about ten minutes 
in explaining the letter ‘H, which 
stood for ‘honor.’ He told the students 
what ‘honor’ meant to their lives, pres- 
ent and future. The next letter ‘O’ 
stood for ‘obedience.’ He took about 
ten minutes for that. ‘B’ stood for 
‘bravery, and so on. The students 


were a bit fatigued before the hour 
was over. 

“Shortly after, a senior crossing the 
campus came upon a freshman, down 


Ff: on his knees, praying. 


“*Freshy, what are you praying 
about?’ the senior asked. 

““Oh,’ said the freshman, ‘I was 
just thanking God that my father 
didn’t send me to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology.’ ” 


Two of the South’s most notable char- 
acters, Jack Garner and Amon G. Car- 
ter, are glue-thick buddies. The latest 
“poll” records 50% (of those sound- 
ed) in favor of nominating the Vice- 
President for the Presidency next year 
—should Mr. Roosevelt not insist on 
seeking a third term. Amon Carter, 
successful Fort Worth publisher, the 
South’s best-known and grandest-scale 
dispenser of hospitality, isn’t very far 
behind Jim Farley in the myriads of 
friendships he has won throughout the 
land. On his farm estate he can enter- 
tain a couple of thousand at a time. 
His gifts of Texas hats and smoked 
turkeys are famous. 


SOME MEN find time to accomplish 
much outside their bread-and-butter 
jobs. Philip L. Thomson (59), West- 
ern Electric’s dynamic director of pub- 
lic relations, is one of them. He is the 
latest recipient of the Edward Bok 
gold medal “for distinguished services 
to advertising.” 

Like two other Western Electric men 
recently promoted, Charles L. Rice 
and John R. Shea, he started at the 
bottom, at the company’s principal 
plant, the Hawthorne Works, Chicago. 
Although each was college-bred, all 
began at $10 a week. 

Phil Thomson exhibited unusual tal- 
ents advertisingwise, was sent to New 
York as advertising manager, next be- 
came publicity manager and ten years 
ago took over direction of all public 
relations. He has striven diligently and 
intelligently to promote ethical adver- 
tising. He early grasped the impor- 
tance of informative institutional ad- 
vertising. For twelve years he has been 
president of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, the publishers’ extremely 
efficient self-regulating body. The ad- 
vertising world has bestowed on him 
many honors. Union College made 
him an honorary A.M. in recognition 
of his exemplary public achievements. 

With it all, Phil has maintained a 
ready smile, a genial personality, a 
companionable sense of humor.—B.C.F. 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS— 


Radicalism Wanes in South: 


2 


Date of Recovery Obscure 


CONCLUSIONS reached or confirmed dur- 
ing travels in the South: 

1. The New Deal is losing its appeal 
among most classes in the South—but 
not, of course, among colored and 
other families who are receiving a 
greater amount of taxpayers’ money 
than they ever earned in their lives. 

2. Cotton people, while recognizing 
the Administration’s efforts to aid them, 
are alarmed by the results, especially 
over the fact that the rest of the world 
is becoming more and more indepen- 
dent of American production. 

3. Steadily becoming more business- 
minded, the South is no longer sym- 
pathetic with business-baiting tactics 
by Washington, with unduly burden- 
some business taxes, or even with tar- 
iff changes resented by corporations. 

4. Vice-President Garner has risen 
in popularity and is widely favored for 
the 1940 Presidential nomination. There 
is far from lack of unanimity of opin- 
ion over a third term for Mr. Roosevelt. 

5. The South’s industrial growth is 
most impressive, and confidence in still 
greater growth is universal. 

6. The oil industry has become a 
powerful upbuilder of Southern activity 
and wealth. 

7. Political radicalism is on the wane 
in various states. 
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8. TVA is commended by some, con- 
demned by others. It is doubtful 
whether Southern Senators and Repre- 
sentatives would unanimously endorse 
vast new subsidized utility projects to 
compete with private enterprise. 

9. Yearning for return of better 
times is becoming general, especially as 
it is dawning upon the people that they 
cannot hope to escape paying some 
share of the enormous expenditures 
being piled up by the New Deal Ad- 
ministration. 

10. The South has almost infinite 
unfilled needs to be met when national 
confidence and recovery get vigorously 
under way. 


Everywhere you go, the talk in re- 
sponsible circles is mainly of politics, 
political prospects, and their influence 
upon economic and agricultural condi- 
tions. Despite the vast sums of public 
money appropriated for their benefit, 
America’s agricultural population are 
far from satisfied with today’s status. 
Many farm leaders have become con- 
vinced that the Administration has not 
hit upon any real solution of our ad- 
mittedly serious agricultural problem. 

Small businesses have sprung up in 
various states, especially in the South. 
Their owners, to the astonishment of 


Washington, are opposed to govern- 
mental hounding and harassing of big- 
ger businesses. They have learned that 
unless Big Business—business and in- 
dustry as a whole—can earn reasonable 
profits, they themselves cannot hope to 
flourish. 


President Roosevelt’s speech to re- 
tailers is thus interpreted by men of 
affairs: He is determined not to waver 
in forcing on the country further New 
Deal policies. He is quite satisfied with 
his Administration’s achievements. He 
aspires to a third term. Manifestly, he 
feels no qualms, no responsibility con- 
cerning the unprecedented prolonga- 
tion of depression. 

Such facts as these do not seem to 
have caused him to question the efh- 
cacy of his statesmanship: 

After having enjoyed unparalleled 
powers for fully six years, he has failed 
to make any effective dent in unem- 
ployment, he has increased Federal ob- 
ligations by $25,000,000,000, he is no 
nearer balancing the budget today than 
he ever was, the number of people re- 
ceiving relief has increased rather than 
decreased, tax rates have become 
heavier, initiative and enterprise are 
dormant because of the discouraging 
outlook for earning rational profits, the 
value of savings invested in corporate 
stock is keenly disappointing, interest 
rates are the poorest ever, thus injuring 
insurance companies having over 60.- 
000,000 policyholders and compelling 
savings banks to lower their interest 
payments to depositors. 

My own opinion, based on wide con- 
tacts, is that President Roosevelt, sur- 
rounded as he now is only by under- 
cover radical sycophants, is out of tune 
with the trend of public opinion and 
that a more conservative Administra- 
tion will be voted into office next year. 
notwithstanding that Mr. Roosevelt now 
adroitly seeks to paint himself as a 
“conservative” and the opponents of 
his anti-business policies as “gamblers.” 

America has not enjoyed its tradi- 
tional “Spring rise.” Irregularity is the 
keynote. On the whole, the economic 
trend, after allowing for seasonal fac- 
tors, is in the wrong direction. 

Frankly, I am at sea as to whether 
genuine recovery will set in soon or 
will fail to materialize until confidence 
becomes more general throughout busi- 
ness, industry, finance that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt will not be our next Presi- 
dent. My own experiences convince me 
that he won’t. 
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T IS LITERALLY TRUE that, sometime 
or other, almost everybody in America 
has come to know this man. 


‘True, many people have looked upon him 
at first simply as a man who had something 
to sell. Some of them have even been an- 
noyed at his persistence...a persistence born 
of his sincere belief in the value of the ser- 
vices he renders. 

But today, increasing millions of people 
know this man as a friend. They think of 
him gratefully, as one who has shown them 
the way to security and greater peace of mind. 

Because of this man, many a widowed 
mother and her children have been able to 
face the future with confidence and courage, 
secure in the knowledge that their immedi- 
ate needs have been provided for. . . 

Because of him, thousands of fatherless 
boys and girls have been able to obtain an 
education to fit them for life... 

Because of him, many a work-weary man 
has been able to retire from business, to en- 
joy the carefree years that lie before him... 

Who is this man... this man who has 
helped so many people in so many different 
ways? 

You have probably guessed. He is your 
life insurance agent. 


PYRIGHT 1939 METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE oO 





This is Number 14 in a series of advertise- 
ments designed to give the public a clearer un- 
derstanding of how a life insurance company 
»perates. Copies of preceding advertisements 


will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Ler 1. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 


Plan to visit the Metropolitan's exhibits 
at the New York World’s Fair and at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
in San Francisco. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


Few, if any, people over-think! They 
over-worry and over-fuss, and over- 
complain—but people who are always 
trying to improve every moment to a 
good end, keep growing in strength of 
mind and in character. The artist and 
musician practice constantly and are 
never satisfied. To the very end they 
wish to still improve. The healthy mind 
never wears out, so long as there are 
ideas in it to work out their purpose. 
—GEorRGE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


Merely having an open mind is 
nothing. The object of opening the 
mind, as of opening the mouth, is to 
shut it again on something solid. 

—G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Courage, energy and patience are 
the virtues which appeal to my heart. 
—Fritz KREIsLER. 


Men of character and talent are not 
parsimonious with their God-given 
gifts. They pour out their talents lav- 
ishly, scattering their genius about 
with scant regard for the importance 
of the occasion. The fine writer’s most 
casual letter is as brilliantly written as 
his most publicized book. And for 
every ounce of talent expended he re- 
ceives back a pound of superior talent. 
Money is accumulated by saving, tal- 
ent only by spending. One of the won- 
ders of the genus homo is the ever 
bountiful flow of talent available to 
him who squanders that which he has. 

—WaLTER A. Lowen. 


When men praise you, try to do even 
better work. When men find fault with 
you, do better work. If you’re the right 
kind, both praise and censure will help 
you—urge you to improve yourself. 

—Hoticoa Review. 
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Is the relinquishment of trial by 
jury and the liberty of the press nec- 
essary for your liberty? Will the 
abandonment of your most sacred 
rights tend to anyone’s security? Lib- 
erty, the greatest of all earthly bless- 
ings—give us that precious jewel and 
you may take everything else. 
Suspect everyone who approaches that 
jewel. —Patrick Henry. 


I love to be alone. I never found the 
companion so companionable as soli- 
tude. —THOREAU. 


For six years, this nation has been 
subjected to a concentrated and un- 
ceasing dose of the inferiority com- 
plex. Its young people have been told 
on the highest authority that they were 
born too late, that there are no more 
opportunities, no more frontiers, no 
more great deeds to be accomplished, 
no more high honors to be won. With 
all our might we business folk reject 
this gospel of defeat. We know that 
the physical frontiers have been ex- 
hausted; but the spiritual frontiers 
have hardly been touched. 

—Bruce Barton. 


Only the little man thinks that the 
little things don’t count. 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Success in business is more often 
achieved through observance of sim- 
ple, obvious rules than through un- 
canny shrewdness and deep cunning. 

—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


Adversity, if a man is set down to 
it by degrees, is more supportable with 
equanimity by most people than any 
great prosperity arrived at in a single 
lifetime. —SAMUEL BUTLER. 





He that knows not, and knows not 
that he knows not, is a fool. Pass him 
by. He that knows not, and knows that 
he knows not, is worthy. Teach him. 
He that knows, and knows not that he 
knows, is asleep. Awake him. He that 
knows, and knows that he knows, is 
wise. Follow him.—FROM THE ARaBic. 


Any job is interesting if you put in- 
terest in it. I’ve published a million 
words, yet the day any magazine ap- 
pears with a story of mine, I still get 
up an hour earlier to rush to the news- 
stand and carry the magazine home in 
triumph. —CHANNING POLLocK. 


Improvement makes straight roads; 
but the crooked roads, without im- 
provement, are roads of genius. 

—BLAkeE. 


The big salaries in business always 
go to those who have what it takes to 
get things done. That is true not only 
of those executives who guide the des- 
tinies of a business, but it is true of 
those upon whom those executives 
must depend for results. 

—J. C. Aspiey. 


If you can’t get enthusiastic about 
your work, it’s time to get alarmed— 
something is wrong. Compete with 
yourself; set your teeth and dive into 
the job of breaking your own record. 
No one keeps up his enthusiasm auto- 
matically. Enthusiasm must be nour- 
ished with new actions, new aspira- 
tions, new efforts, new vision. It is 
one’s own fault if his enthusiasm is 
gone; he has failed to feed it. If you 
want to turn hours into minutes, re- 
new your enthusiasm. —PapPyrus. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


For as he thinketh in his 
heart so is he.—Proverbs 
23:7. 


Sent in by A. C. Briggs, Oroville, 
Calif. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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The Rush to Adjourn 


ADMINISTRATION leaders in Congress 
are pressing for adjournment between 
July 1 and 15. 

They want to get away from it all. 
There is a national clamor for recov- 
ery legislation which can be evaded 
no longer. The tangle over taxation 
and Wagner Act revision is annoying 
to the President. The Inner Circle at 
the White House fears that if adjourn- 
ment is not achieved quickly the mod- 
erate Democrats will take things in 
hand. This would prove most embar- 
rassing for the New Deal, for it would 
mean the enactment of legislation 
which the President, in his present 
mood, would feel impelled to veto. 

The first five months of the session 
have seen a little more than $10 bil- 
lions in appropriation bills agreed 
upon in one or both Houses, with 
some $300 millions additional in com- 
mittees still to come. This is not a 
glowing recovery record. The marked 
hesitancy in business no longer can be 
dismissed as war jitters. Public senti- 
ment is demanding action. Letters 
from the country now piling into 
Washington attribute the prolonged 
economic doldrums solely to the Ad- 
ministration’s repeated refusal to mod- 
ify obstructing legislation, particularly 
the Wagner Act and penalizing tax 
schemes. 


THAT THIRD TERM AGAIN 


President Roosevelt is fully confi- 
dent that his program will succeed 
ultimately. He scoffs at the fears of 
veteran Democrats in the Senate who 
feel moderation to be in order. So cer- 
tain is the Chief Executive of his 
course that he has indicated to recent 
legislative conferees that he might, if 
necessary, save the Party by yielding 
to the growing third-term pressure. In 
these circumstances, it is difficult for 
the key men in Congress to appear un- 
grateful by insisting upon recovery 
measures now. 

All of the President’s friends deny 
vehemently that he is acting in a spirit 
of bitter obstinacy. His objectives are 
clearly in mind, they say. What ap- 


pears as general confusion and drift- 
ing to men of narrower vision, is in 
fact the inevitable adjustment of con- 
flicting interests when Congress is tem- 
porarily frightened by the latest elec- 
tion returns and the tenor of the daily 
mail. 

The adjournment drive centers upon 
three pieces of major legislation de- 
manded by the White House: First, the 
$1.7-billion relief bill, without any 
change in favor of stronger local con- 
trol; second, the $1-billion farm man- 
agement bill; and third, renewal of all 
expiring Presidential powers over 
money and gold. Everything else 
should go overboard in the interest of 
party harmony, the President’s spokes- 
men on Capitol Hill declare. 


NEW VENTURE IN PUMP-PRIMING? 


Up to this point, enactment of the 
Social Security amendments had been 
agreed upon. But in the haste to ad- 
journ, the Inner Circle feels that even 
this measure well might be passed by 
the House and then carried over on 
the-Senate calendar for early action 
next session. 

Many informed persons in Washing- 
ton reject the view, now current in 
some Congressional quarters, that re- 
covery is being neglected purposefully 
to pave the way for a vast new spend- 
ing program to be launched at the tag 
end of the session. Certainly there is 
much talk at the upper end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue of a new venture in 
pump-priming; but the only specific 
proposal thus far discussed is to spend 
all the Social Security taxes as fast as 
they are received in public housing, 
the mortgages to carry the reserves 
now being diverted to Treasury notes. 

June should clear the atmosphere 
considerably. For the end of the fiscal 
year on June 30 would bring auto- 
matic expiration of some of the Presi- 
dent’s most valued monetary powers. 

It seems unlikely that the Senate will 
renew these powers without some clear 
understanding as to the legislative pro- 
gram for the remainder of the session. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 











FAST 
DELIVERY! 


FAST delivery is essential to a 

good baseball pitcher. Fast 
delivery is even more important to 
shippers and receivers of freight. 
Between the Midwest and the Vir- 
ginias and Carolinas and between 
the North and the South, the Norfolk 
and Western Railway's dependable 
transportation service is available at 
all times for the rapid, efficient 
movement of all classes of freight. 
To get the best service at econom- 
ical cost, route your shipments via 
Precision Transportation. Any rep- 
resentative of the railway’s Freight 
Traffic Department will be glad to 
furnish complete information regard- 
ing rates, routes, and schedules— 
and assist you with your shipping 
problems. 
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HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 


AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 





Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 





compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier th 







Comperison Ween Continue Little or no change ir 
at any previous time since November, 1937 Time Year Ago one mc ratio to last year Second-best 
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2. Savannah, Ga 5. St. Joseph, Mc 9. Kalamaz M B 109% to 121% iA, / NS Next-best 
3. Charlotte, N.C 6. Portland, Me 10. Columbia, S. C C 97% to 108% Recent improvement Trend continues down ie) 
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Tides of Industry 


THE ENDING of the coal strike has had little immediate effect on the industrial 
situation, and changes from week to week are limited and irregular. But our charts 
depicting trends in key industries show operations well ahead of 1938, and the 
Pictograph reports a similar condition in general business (though business was 
drifting downward at this time last year). By far the greater part of the country 
registers little or no change in the ratio to last year during the latest two weeks, 
but substantial gains over 1938. 


Automobiles Manufactured 


Thousands 


Electric Power Output 
Billions of KWH 
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Power output continues to move 


Contrary to seasonal expectations, within a very narrow range. 


automobile production increased by 
955 units in the week ending May 16, 
and 7,770 units in the following week. 
But the chart of four-week moving av- 
erages shows that the basic trend is ° 
still downward, in keeping with the 

seasonal trend. s f. 
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Check Payments 
Outside N. Y. City 


Billions of dollars 
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Steel Ingot Production 


Per cent. of capacity 


Check payments show a further in- 
crease in the gain over last year. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 
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a rise in steel ingot production is esti- 
mated for the week beginning May 22. 
Our trend-detecting chart records this 
break in the long decline. 


The trend in car loadings is holding 
steady, with grain, forest products and 
ore loadings increasing. 


Prices (Raw Materials Includes Farm Products) 
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Higher prices in six out of ten major commodity groups are holding both indices 


above the low levels of three weeks ago. (1926=100) 











GROUP LIFE 
INSURANCE 


The practical plan that 
pays ready-to-aid dol- 
lars when a worker dies. 


Employers’ Inquiries 
Invited 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 























At Both Fairs— 
Contemporary 





Science and Art 


representing 
79 countries 


... are combined in two unusual 
exhibits, each of which displays 
the talents of 79 painters and 300 
International Business Machines 
Corporation research engineers 
and their assistants. 
These exhibitions will be inter- 
esting and enlightening to all who 
have an opportunity to visit them 
in the company’s Galleries of Sci- 
ence and Art: 


NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 
Business Systems 
and Insurance Building 


GOLDEN GATE 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


Palace of Electricity 
and Communication 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 





Foolproof Camera—Air Circulators 
News of New Products, Materials 


Camera That Thinks 


Amateur photography as a hobby 
is rapidly gaining in popularity. And 
no wonder, when equipment is avail- 
able that makes it easy for any tyro 
to get good results. Here’s an example. 

A camera, radically different from 
the usual type, combines the features 
of a candid and press camera and is 
so simplified that anyone can take a 
good picture merely by pressing a 
button. Problems of focusing, timing 
and range finding are taken care of 
automatically, and the photographer 
doesn’t have to worry about them. 

If the user wants to take pictures 
at night, he screws a flash bulb right 
into the camera, which has two small 
built-in flashlight cells. Once more the 
camera does the thinking for him. 
When he presses the button to take the 
picture the flash bulb is fired auto- 
matically at just the right moment. 

Other safeguards against spoiling 
pictures are a device which prevents 
the camera user from taking two pic- 
tures on one exposure, an automatic 
locking device to prevent overwinding 
of the film, and an automatic count- 
ing mechanism which gives a visual 
count of the pictures taken. 

With so many built-in features and 
so many improvements, it sounds as if 
the camera would have to be a cumber- 
some and expensive model. On the con- 
trary, it is only four inches long and 
can be carried in the pocket. A han- 
dle to steady the camera while in use 
can be attached and detached in a 
moment. And this practically fool- 
proof camera costs less than most of 
us expect to pay for an ordinary snap- 
shot model. (1-61) 


Check Up on the Checker 


Here’s a device that offers a con- 
venient way for the automobile me- 
chanic to get a true picture of the 
condition of the valves in a customer's 
car, and at the same time gives the 
car owner an opportunity to check on 
his findings. 
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It is a sensitive electrical instrument 
which indicates the lightest loss of 
compression due to valve leakage and 
registers the results on a large dial 
on which “valve leaks” and “normal” 
areas are clearly marked. There is no 
complicated rigging preparation and 
only the spark plugs are removed from 
the engine in making the test. 

Although the instrument is highly 
sensitive and accurate, its construc- 
tion is very simple, we are told, and 
there is nothing to wear out. (2-61) 


Cleaner Spark Plugs 


Another piece of equipment that 
should interest the motorist as well as 
the service station attendant is an im- 
proved machine for cleaning spark 
plugs. Improved mechanical features 
enable it to do a better and quicker 
job, the makers say. They add that it 
should prove an important contribu- 
tion to better mechanical performance 
and more economical operation of 
automobiles, buses and trucks. (3-61) 


Find the Fan 


Although so far this year we haven't 
had to give much thought to keeping 
cool, hot Summer weather will soon 
bring that problem, and here are the 
solutions of two manufacturers: 

The first is an air circulator that 
draws cool air from the floor level and 
circulates it throughout the room with- 
out drafts or direct blasts of air. The 
novelty of the new model is that it is 
incorporated in useful articles of fur- 
niture and does its work while neatly 
disguised and almost completely hid- 
den. For instance, it can be used in 
the office in the base of a table that 
is admirably suited for use as a tele- 
phone stand or magazine rack. The 
same model, in a different finish, 
makes a fine bedside table. 

Other models come in smoking 
stands, tables with removable tray 
tops, and indirect floor lamps. (4-61) 

The second is a streamlined and 
ornamental fan unit for mounting on 


the window ledge in stores, offices and 
homes. It cools on the same principle 
as an attic fan—by discharging hot, 
stagnant air from the room and draw- 
ing in fresh air from outdoors. 
The unit is equipped with an 18- 
inch fan. Overlapping aluminum 
blades insure quiet operation and 
large air delivery, the makers say. And 
the rubber-mounted motor will not in- 
terfere with radio performance. (5-61) 


20 Radios—One Antenna 


Speaking of radios, modern apart- 
ment houses can now do away with 
the jungles of aerial wires that often 
mar the appearance of their roofs by 
using a new “all-wave multicoupler 
antenna system.” (Schools and hospi- 
tals, too, may be interested.) Not only 
does it improve the appearance of the 
property, but it also improves the 
quality of radio reception, we are told. 

The system can serve as many as 
twenty radios simultaneously without 
affecting the sensitivity and range of 
the sets. Each of the twenty sets may 
be tuned in on a different program, 
some on short and some on long wave, 
or all can be tuned in on the same 
station. 

Installation is easy. No loading coils 
or boosters are required and there are 
no moving parts. (6-61) 


Telegraphics: 


Some time ago we announced an 
entirely self-contained portable radio 
that could be played anywhere—on 
the beach, on camping trips in the 
woods, etc. Now the makers offer this 
same type of radio in a:set just half 
the size. It weighs only nine pounds 
and has dimensions of approximately 
6% inches high, 10% inches wide 
and 5% inches deep. Yet the battery 
lasts twice as long as that in the or- 
dinary portable set. (7-61) 

Safety goggles that fit over pre- 
scription glasses and can be swung up 
out of the way without removing the 
headband or disturbing the ordinary 
glasses are another innovation. They 
are said to do away with pressure 
headaches sometimes experienced with 
old-style goggles by workers obliged 
to wear optical glasses too. (8-61) 


—A. M. Forses 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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Light 
From Leaders 


An export subsidy will lower the 
standard of living just as does “an at- 
tempt to live within ourselves” or as 
“trying to compete with dictator na- 
tions who control the labor market.” 
—F. M. Prince, vice-president, The 
Paraffine Companies, Inc. 


Our people have suffered far more 
from economic theorists than they 
have from “economic royalists.”—Dr. 
Hucu S. MAGILL, president, American 
Federation of Investors. 


It’s not a matter of lack of frontiers 
—it’s a matter of lack of confidence 
as to what is going to happen to busi- 
ness and to the dollar ventured in 
business. And the answer to that ques- 
tion will be, and can only be, given by 
the neighbors of business.—S. CLay 
WiLuiAMs, chairman, R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


Accounting is not an exact science 
which is able to produce a statement 
of exact values. The accountant’s re- 
port is, in essence, nothing more than 
an opinion. It is, in practically all 
cases, a reliable opinion, but it is none 
the less an opinion—C.Lem W. Cot- 
LINS, president, American Institute of 
Accountants. 


The next ten years are likely to 
bring the greatest progress yet seen in 
the development of automotive engines 
and automotive fuels—Eart Bar- 
THOLOMEW, director of engineering re- 
search, Ethyl Corp. 


I don’t believe there will be another 
world war, because there are people in 
the world who believe in producing 
things, instead of destroying them.— 
Henry Forp. 


It is financially and competitively 
advantageous to the countries of Eu- 
rope to keep the people of the United 
States divided and confused. So long 
as they can do this successfully they 
can feel certain that the United States 
will not outstrip them competitively in 
the world’s markets, and will not move 
too far ahead of them while they are 
squabbling among themselves.—Mark 


M. Jones, president, Akron Belting 
Co. 
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= the office man- 

ager for his achievements. Re- 
ward him for his loyalty. He 
does a grand job. He is the origi- 
nator of efficiencies and the wall 
shutting off a thousand petty 
annoyances! With the ever- 
increasing complexities of busi- 
ness, he becomes even more the 
key to progressive management. 
He it was who first persuaded 
the head man to buy a typewriter 
over protests that it was just a 
rattletrap contraption. And as 
for having a young woman oper- 
ate it, they said her place was in 
the home! He it was who pointed 
out that the telephone was mod- 
ern and not just new-fangled. He 
cured the bookkeeper of writer’s 





Edison 
salutes 
the 


Office 
Manager 


cramp — introduced the adding 
machine. Yes, and it was he who 
brought Ediphone Voice Writing 
into business use, freeing dicta- 
tor and secretary from the chains 
of the old dictation methods. 
The office manager is the man 
in the middle. He gets problems 
from above and below — and 
solves them all. The Laboratories 
of Thomas A. Edison. Inc., where 
Ediphone Voice Writing was in- 
vented, are grateful to the often 
under-appreciated office man- 
ager for his invaluable aid to the 


entire office equipment industry. 

Phone the Ediphone (your city) 
or write to Dept. H6, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange. N. J. In 
Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Can- 
ada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 


SAY IT TO THE 
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America’s Greatest 


Business Daily 


Invttes you to 
get acquainted 
at a saving of 


nearly one half! 


What’s the outlook for busi- 
ness? How’s the situation in 
Washington? How are price 
trends, developments? 

Every day these questions are 
answered for you in The Journal 
of Commerce, the foremost Amer- 
ican business daily for 112 years. 


A Business Newspaper 


No crime, no sports, no comics, but 
every scrap of information that is 
important to you as an investor or 
business man. Special daily sections 
covering Finance, Groceries, Insur- 
ance, Shipping, Textiles, Petroleum, 
Chemicals, Drugs, Metals. More 
than 100 daily commodity prices and 
market reports. Weekly supplements 
and reviews of major industries. 
Daily features on Wall Street, Wash- 
ington, Business Outlook. 

Business Men say The Journal of 
Commerce saves them money and 
brings them additional profits. We 
invite you to find out for yourself 
how The Journal of Commerce can 
help you. 


Mail Coupon Now 
for Special Trial Offer 


Fill out and return the coupon be- 
low and we will send you The 
Journal of Commerce a full month 
for only $1.00 (7c. a copy at news- 
stands). If you prefer, remit when 
we bill you. But don’t put off mak- 
ing this test. Find out how and why 
The Journal of Commerce can help 
you conduct your business on a 
profitable basis. Accept this special 
offer to Forbes’ readers. Fill in and 
return your coupon to us today. 


The Journal of Commerce 
63 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


aeme] ear Of and Mail «=——_ 
JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, 
63 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription to The Journal of 
Commerce for 1 month. Bill me and I 
will pay you $1.00. 
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0 If you enclose $1 we will send you a com- 
© ome copy of our World’s Fair Issue. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


INDICATIONS suggest that stocks have 
been well liquidated, for such offer- 
ings as are brought out when traders 
depress prices are not sufficient to 
maintain the downtrend. Selling flur- 
ries peter out in dullness. But, up to 
this writing (May 24) there has been 
no enthusiastic follow-through on the 
upswings, which is perhaps a sign that 
many potential buyers feel that they 
“missed their market” in early April 
and still hope for better buying op- 
portunities. 

For the short-swing trader there 
may be some justification for attempt- 
ing to buy at the bottom, but it would 
seem that the market is definitely in 
a buying range for those who purchase 
securities which they expect to hold 
for periods of one to three years, or 
longer. 

Prices of bonds in the better-grade 
groups are at precariously high levels, 
and a number of high-grade industrial 
preferred stocks are selling at prices 
where the yield is comparable to what 
the investor used to obtain from bet- 
ter-grade bonds. 

Eventually, investors will seek high- 
er returns, with less “safety,” and there 
will be an expanding demand for 
dividend-paying common stocks with 
good earnings records. At present there 
are signs of persistent investment ac- 
cumulation of a number of public 
utility common stocks which show 
yields ranging from 5% to 6%. Other 
common shares which have paid divi- 
dends for a number of years are be- 


coming increasingly scarcer. Buying 
of this sort finally sifts down to com- 
mon stocks which have no more to 
recommend them than “dividend pros- 
pects,” and to the out-and-out specu- 
lative equities. 

From the speculator’s viewpoint, 
the business situation also favors stock 
purchases. It appears very likely that 
the current quarter will turn out to 
have been the poorest of the year. 
Retail sales reveal well-maintained con- 
sumer purchasing power, while basic 
industries lag and stocks of semi-fin- 
ished goods are dwindling. Raw mate- 
rial inventories are the lowest since 
September, 1936. 

Europe continues to prepare for war, 
but nobody wants it, and peace is the 
best bet. 

Summing up from the near-term 
speculative viewpoint: A favorable in- 
dication was the checking of the recent 
decline at 129, Dow-Jones industrial, 
on May 17. With any encouragement, 
the market may now work up to the 
139-140 level. On any such move | 
would suggest taking short-swing prof- 
its on the prospect that sufficient stock 
will be met around the upper level to 
force a retreat to around 130. On a 
decline — unexpected, now —I would 
buy around 124-126. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on re- 
quest. 
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20 Bonds for Investment 
JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THE STOCK MARKET has been extreme- 
ly dull. In former times, this generally 
was interpreted as the end of liquida- 
tion, the completion of the discounting 
of bad news. But now, it is meaning- 
less—due to the prevailing uncertainty 
in all directions and the result of New 
Deal strait-jacket regulation. 

Some stocks have held well, and have 
made new highs, such as Bayuk Cigars. 
Peoples Drug Stores, Beatrice Cream- 
ery, Safeway Stores, Kroger Grocery, 
all of which have been recommended 
in this column from time to time. 

Other stocks, particularly some of 
the leaders, have been slipping. U. S 
Steel has been an especially depressing 
factor; its poor earnings have been af- 
fecting the general market. 

Numerous investors have been so 
shocked by newspaper reports during 
March and April concerning matters 
involving war abroad that they are 
afraid to buy anything. Many of these 
reports now appear to have been more 
sensational than accurate. 

The failure of Congress to remedy 
some of the New Deal restrictive meas- 
ures has likewise disheartened in- 
vestors. This column has long main- 
tained that the New Deal laws had de- 
stroyed the spirit of enterprise. 

Business has been declining slowly. 
with special disappointment in steel 
production and some concern over the 
automotive industry. Later on, talk of 
inflation will probably appear, and we 
might possibly have action along these 
lines in view of the continued huge 
Government spending. 

It would not surprise me if early in 
1940 something was done along infla- 
tion lines similar to the Spring of 1933. 

I suggest that readers note carefully 
the stocks which resist a declining mar- 
ket. Usually, they are the leaders of the 
next rise. 

Readers are well aware of the stocks 
I have recommended from time to 
time. There is very little further to add 
at this juncture. When the market turns 
up again, Bendix might prove to be a 
good speculation. Automobile business 


constitutes a little less than three- 
fourths, and aviation a little more than 
one-fourth, of this concern’s activities. 
General Motors owns about one-fourth 
of the outstanding stock of Bendix. 
and is actively interested in the man- 
agement of the company. Earnings for 
the first quarter were about 50 cents a 
share, compared with a deficit last 
year. There are 2,000,000 shares, and 
funded debt of $3,000,000. 

For those seeking investments in 
bonds, the following list is submitted. 
Long-term high-class issues are selling 
on a very low yield basis. In the event 
of improvement in business and an in- 
crease in money rates, these bonds 
would decline; although, of course. it 
is expected that interest will be regu- 
larly paid as well as the principal when 


due. My personal preference is for 
comparatively short-term bonds. 


Now 

About 
Florida Power & Light Ist 5s, 1954.. 99 
New York Railways 6s, 1958....... 105 
Bot. Popes Int: 54, 1987-2 .....ccccce 98 
MGS NG RO si6veioe cn cwvonae 101 
Loew’s Theatre & Realty 6s, 1947... 94 
i a a. ae ar 98 
On Ee |) ee 104 
Liquid Carbonic 4s, 1947.......... 108 
American Telephone 3%s, 1966..... 108 
Standard Oil of N. J. 3s, 1961...... 105 
Neisner Realty 6s, 1948............ 101 
Am. Seating 6s, 1946............... 99 
Minnesota Power & Light 5s, 1955.. 104 
Philadelphia Company 5s, 1967..... 103 
Texas Power & Light Ist 5s, 1956.... 106 
Louisville & Nashville 4s, 1940...... 100 
Goodrich Rubber 6s, 1945......... 100 
Penna. R. R. 4%s, 1981............ 95 
Koppers Company Ist 4s, 1951...... 100 
Michigan Cons. Gas Ist 4s, 1963.... 101 


These bonds cover a wide field. 
Based on conditions at this time. they 
should be satisfactory media of invest- 
ment. 


—May 24. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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will be at a premium. Why not 
take a suite for the summer at 
the Sherry Netherland, on the 
direct route to the FAIR and 
convenient to all business and 
social New York. 

Handsomely decorated suites 
at surprisingly moderate rates 
for a day, a week, a month or 
all summer. 
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Justell 
Ey 
Onliwon Towels 
and Tissue 


ECONOMY WASHROOM SERVICE 
e 
Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 
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PHILADELPHIA COMPANY 


Dividend No. 34 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 19, 1939 
A quarterly dividend amounting to One 
Dollar and Twenty-five Cents per share on 
the $5 Cumulative Preference Stock of 
this Company has this day been declared, 
payable July 1, 1939, to all holders of said 
$5 Cumulative Preference Stock at the 
close of business, June 1, 1939. 
Checks will be mailed. 
C. J. BRAUN, Jr., 
Treasurer 
































PHILADELPHIA COMPANY 
Dividend No. 36 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 19, 1939 
A quarterly dividend amounting to One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents per share on the 
$6 Cumulative Preference Stock of this 
Company has this day been declared, pay- 
able July 1, 1939, to all holders of said 
$6 Cumulative Preference Stock, at the 
close of business, June 1, 1939. 
Checks will be mailed. 
C. J. BRAUN, Jr., 


Treasurer 


























WANTED 


part-time representatives to follow 
up recent expirations and to sell 
and service FORBES’ subscriptions 
among business executives in in- 
dustrial communities where we 
have no representative at present. 
Leads furnished along with effec- 
tive sales promotion material. Lib- 
eral commissions and bonus. 


Write today to Circulation Manager 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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What Every Taxpayer 
Should Know 


W hat are your Federal Tax problems, business or personal? FRANK H. SHEVIT, 
consultant on Federal taxes, will give you his answers, in this column or by mail, 
without charge. Address him at Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclose self-addressed envelope. 


Items Deductible 


I will send you a list of items de- 
ductible for income-tax purposes if you 
will write me enclosing a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


Assigning Income 


A new decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals denies the right of a taxpayer 
who owns bonds to assign interest cou- 
pons before maturity and thus escape 
tax on the interest which the taxpayer 
should have reported. 

The Board is more concerned with 
preventing tax avoidance by assign- 
ment of income than it is in determin- 
ing whether as a matter of law the 
taxpayer has a right to assign his in- 
vestments. 

In the case under consideration, an 
American citizen in 1934 and 1935 de- 
tached and transferred to his son as 
gifts prior to their maturity negotiable 
interest coupons on bonds. The tax- 
payer's son collected the interest and 
reported it in his returns for 1934 and 
1935. But the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue ruled that the father’s 
taxable income for these years must 
include the amounts collected upon 
maturity of the coupons and reported 
by the son. 

There is only one question for de- 
termination: Are the amounts collected 
in 1934 and 1935 on the coupons in- 
volved taxable as income to the tax- 
payer? The Supreme Court in a some- 
what similar case definitely determined 
that Congress has the power to tax the 
actual earner of income, regardless of 
whether it is paid to another person. 

The earner of income is one whose 
personal efforts have produced it; who 
owns property which produced it; or 
a combination of the two. Decisions of 
the Supreme Court have declared that 
the income statutes require taxation to 
the earner in each of the three above 
sources of income. 

In determining who is taxable for 


an income, there are three important 
considerations—(1) who earns the in- 
come, (2) who receives it, and (3) 
who enjoys it. Where the same per- 
son earns, receives and enjoys the in- 
come there is no difficulty. 

Where different persons earn, re- 
ceive and enjoy the income, disputes 
occur. In determining such disputes, 
the vital matter is always the relation 
of the earner of the income to the in- 
come earned. The rule and intent of 
the taxing statutes is that the earner of 
income, which he might and, normally, 
would receive and enjoy for himself, 
is not relieved of income-tax payment 
because he chooses not to receive or 
not to enjoy it. 


Taxpayers Forum 


I paid legal fees for services ren- 
dered in connection with the compro- 
mise of my tax liability. Is the amount 
I paid deductible?—C. H. 


Yes. You can deduct it. 


I operate a factory. The lighting 
conditions were not satisfactory and | 
had them altered to improve the situa- 
tion. Is the expense I incurred deducti- 


ble?—A. S. R. 
No. 


I had to pay interest on a Federal 
estate tax that was overdue. Is the in- 
terest payment deductible?—P. M. 

Yes. You may deduct this on your 
tax return. 


I am the lessee of certain residential 
property. Are the taxes paid by me as 
such lessee deductible as rent or taxes? 
—H. J. 

No. Taxes paid by you are not de- 
ductible, since the liability is a direct 
obligation of the lessor. 


I am the officer of a corporation. Is 
my personal debt, which is paid by the 
corporation, deductible?—A. L. 

Your personal debt paid by the cor- 
poration is not deductible on the cor- 
poration’s income-tax return. 
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WP LOMATS wile t wrle Your batince shoel 


Chamberlain, Daladier, Molotoff, Bullitt . .. men who 
highlight the world of diplomacy . . . men gifted in 
behind the scenes negotiation . . . but men whose 
daily duties are a far cry from YOUR daily business 
problems. 


Yet these men will write YOUR balance sheet this 
ial 
year! 


They won’t write it in pen and ink... but... on 
what they do depend the figures you will put in that 
balance sheet of yours. For today, more than ever 
before, do business profits depend on what diplomats 
and dictators, presidents and premiers and _ parlia- 
ments may do to change the course of nations... 
and the life of the average business man. 


To keep up with these headline makers isn’t difficult. 
Your daily paper traces their doings with unbeliev- 
able speed. Their comings and goings are recorded 
minutes later. 


But to find the how and why of these diplomatic 
doings is not so easy. To know the facts behind the 
headlines . . . to discover the causes of today’s events 
... to foresee the effect those events will have on the 
future . . . these answers aren’t found in the day 
to day press. 


But they are found in Newsweek! 


For to bring you the SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
NEWS is the policy and purpose of Newsweek... a 
purpose so vital, so valuable that nearly 70% of 
Newsweek’s 330,000 readers are business and profes- 
sional men whose positions require that they be 


more accurately and thoroughly informed than the 
average. 


These executives use Newsweek because it’s the best 
way they know for keeping their fingers on the 
pulse of world events . 


. . for knowing the meaning 
of those events . . 


. for keeping informed on the un- 


derlying and hidden facts . . . and for the only means 
of foreseeing the effect today’s trends will have on 
the weeks and months to come. 


To 19 separate news departments Newsweek adds 
such famous Authorities as Raymond Moley on polli- 
tics and government, Ralph West Robey on business, 
George Jean Nathan and Burton Rascoe on the 
theatre and books, John Lardner on sports. “Peri- 
scope”, combining the confidential opinions of 50 
leaders in business, journalism and politics, brings 
you advance reports on important happenings. . . 
reports that give you the news before it happens. 


See for yourself how much greater is your apprecia- 
tion of the current scene after reading Newsweek... 
how it will help you to mold your own affairs to 
better advantage. You can do it by taking advantage 
NOW of our special INTRODUCTORY OFFER of 
40 weeks for only $2... an offer that saves you $2 
over the single copy price of 10c . . . and untold 
dollars in your business affairs. 


Just mail the coupon below now! 


Tlewsweek 


THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 





Newsweek, Rockefeller Center 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City 

-—--@ b 
Send me the next 40 issues of Newsweek at the 
Special Introductory rate of $2. 

CJ Bill me later C) Remittance enclosed ( 
a a ne ey ee er 
fe Se aS eT . Fee 
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Readers Say: 





THat’s REAL SELLING! 


After reading the article by Arthur Van 
Viissingen concerning Mr. John D. Biggers 
presented under the caption “He Still 
Wants to Sell” [Forses, May 1, p. 15], I am 
beset by a variety of wonder and questions. 

Is it possible that Mr. Van Vlissingen ex- 
pects us to believe that Mr. Biggers has not 
done any selling during the career which is 
outlined in the article? Certainly it seems 
that this can scarcely be so because in my 
limited experience, any time anybody wants 
to put over a new idea he has to do a power- 
ful lot of selling. Maybe it isn’t the kind 
that gets a signature on a purchase order, 
but it certainly is a matter of sales effort 
and a thoroughly worked out sales cam- 
paign.—R. N. Rosertson, Bradshaw & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Right. John D. Biggers has been a notable 
salesman of new ideas all his life; his rec- 
ord proves it. Mr. Van Vlissingen’s point is 
that he is too good at that all-important 
phase of selling to stay long in a routine 
sales job.—TueE Epitors. 


DISAGREEMENT 


With reference to what Mr. Franklyn H. 
Peper had to say about your magazine being 
impractical and a waste of time [Forses, 
May 1, p. 6], I can’t help making the com- 
ment that he undoubtedly has never read 
the publication very closely, because to me 
the page entitled “Thoughts on the Business 
of Life” is worth the subscription price, to 
say nothing of other features—R. S. Har- 
KINS, credit manager, Gaston Buick Co., 
Tyler, Texas. 


Doersn’T LIKE BusINEss MAGAZINES 


Business men need a good magazine, one 
that is constructive and not destructive. We 
need one that will find out new methods of 
doing business, new ways to appeal to the 
public, and one that will encourage us to 
do bigger and better business regardless of 
political situations. 

We business men ask for a magazine that 
will encourage us to co-operate with our 
Government and be loyal to it in spite of all 
the propaganda of hate and disrespect that 
may be preached on the outside or on the 
inside. We need to be taught respect for our 
Government even though at the time it may 
be under the direction of those we are 
aligned against politically. 

An American patriot is one who is for his 
Government first, last and all the time and 
believes in the integrity of any man big 
enough to be elected President whether he 
agrees with that man politically or not. As 
long as Mr. Roosevelt is President of the 
United States he is my President—the Presi- 
dent of my country—and I am for him 100%. 
And if a Republican is elected President in 
1940 he will be my President and I will be 
for him 100%, and no “hate” magazine or 
newspaper can make me or influence me to 
be otherwise. 

Please discontinue my subscription.—E. G. 
Hucuetrt, Dallas, Tex. 
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126 


29 


47 
19 
34 
20 
31 
142 


242 


Earns Earns, 1939 
1938 m=months 
$1.20 $0.34, 3 m 
1.47 0.40, 3 m 
Se. -- «sewer 
1.32+ 0.337, 3 m 
1.047 1.98,3 m 
5 SRST 
1.44 0.40, 3 m 


0.087 0.004, 3 m 
1.167 0.10, 3 m 
| eer 

6.107 
8.32 2.26, 3 m 
ae  séance 

18.50+ 
1.10 0.43, 9 m 


0.707 0.17,3 m 
* ee ere 
0.017 0.50, 3 m 
Se” nes ene 


4.32 2.67, 3 m 
9.95 1.21, 3 m 
0.31 0.32, 3 m 
4.60 0.86, 3 m 
0.117 0.08, 3 m 
0.08 0.07, 3 


m 
2.09 1,09, 3 m 


0.17 0.15.3 m 
0.30+ 051, 3 


m 
2.34¢ 0.397, 3 m 
ae 
eee 
3.74 1.53, 3 m 
er 
1.53 1.35, 3 m 
| er 
8.827 1.15+, 3 m 


2.17 1.18, 3 m 
0.85+ 0.334, 3 m 
0.72 0.24, 3 m 
0.297" 


ee 
} ee 
1.09 1.63+,3 m 
0.538 0.87” 


4.17 2.16, 3 m 
7.34 1.84, 3 m 
2.947 0.55+, 3 m 


Div. Div. 

1938 1939 
Addressograph-Mult....... $1.40 $0.35 
ee Serre 1.50a 0.50 
Alaska Juneau........... 1.20a 0.50 
Alleghany Corp. (r)...... cA ee 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel... ... — 
Allied Chemical .......... 6 1.50 
DURE ONES <n inc: 000 v0 1.50 0.50 
ee a 4 1 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power ... 
American International.... 
Amer. Locomotive ........ = 
American Radiator........ 0.15 
Amer. Rolling Mill....... meee Sere 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 2.25 1 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 1.25 ise 
Asser. Tel. & Tal..oc0oscee y 6.75 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 2.50 
Amer. Woolen..........+. ree ry 
Anaconda Copper......... 0.50 0.25 
Asmour Of TE... .ccces. boas ae 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. ... oe 
Atlantic Refining......... 1 0.50 
Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
Barber Asphalt........... =e aa 
Beech-Nut Packing ....... 5.50a 2.50a 
Bendix Aviation.......... pies 
Bethlehem Steel.......... ci an 
Borden Company......... 1.40 0.60 
ae eee 0.25 0.25 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. ... ets 
Brook. Union Gas......... 0.40 — 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.50 0.20 
California Packing........ Ls 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 0.25 
—— . aes 5 
eee eee ae 
Coelotex Corp...c.cscceccs (**) anes 
Cerro de Pasco........... 4 2 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 2 1.50 
ge © Se 2 2.50 
EITC TT 4.50a 1.25 
Columbia Gas & Elec..... ae = 
Commercial Credit........ 4 1 
Commercial Solvents ...... 2 
Commonwealth & Southern Ss 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 2 ] 
Consolidated Oil.......... 0.80 0.40 
Continental Can.......... 2 1 
Continental Oil (Del.).... 1 0.50 
Corn Prod. Refining...... 3 1.50 
ee re : se 
Cuban-American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright ........... 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... are 
Del., Lack., & Western....  ... ies 
Diamond Match.......... 1.25 1.50 
Domes Mines............. 3 1.50 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 3.25 2.50 
Eastman Kodak........... 6.50 4.50 
Elec. Auto-Lite........... 1 0.50 
Electric Power & Light.... ae 
SS = a. jee ee ie 
General Electric .......... 0.90 0.25 
General Foods............ 2 l 
a eee 3 2.87Y 
General Motors........... 150 =1.50 
General Railwav Signal... 0.50 en 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.7 0.15 
ESS, ee 0.50 as 
eS, con — 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 0.25 0.50 
Great Northern Pfd....... =i _ 
Hecker Products.......... 0.60 0.30 
Hershey Chocolate ........ 3 1.50 
Household Finance........ ' Se 2 


Hudson Motor............ 


Prices 1939 Prices 


High Low Now 
27%- 19% 22 
65%- 454% 47 
10 - 6% 8 

1%4- %& 1 
28%4- 14 15 
193 -151% 160 
4836- 28 33 
1005%- 831%, 86 
35 - 17% 19 
35- 2 2 

7%- 4% 5 
30%%- 143% 16 
18%- 10% ll 
22%- 12% 13 
535%- 354% «40 
22%- 15% 17 
170%-148 ~— 160 
89%4- 754% 80 

6%- 35% 4 
36%4- 20% 23 
6%- 3% 4 
10%- 55% 7 
42%- 23% 2% 
23%- 18% 20 
17%- 9% 10 

8%- 4% 5 
21%- 10% = 12 
135 -113% 115 
29%4- 16% 23 
80 - 515% 53 
21%- 16% 19 
32 - 18% 22 
13%- 7% ll 
22%- 135% 20 
18%- 114 13 
19%- 134% 17 
20%%- 12 14 
9414- 66 75 
2436- 135, 17 
19%- 10 ll 
52%- 33 37 
404- 27 31 
85%4- 535, 66 
133-114 125 

9 - 5% 6 
57 - 38% 4 
13%- 93% 10 

2%- 1% 2 
35 - 27 30 

9%. 7 8 
44 - 32% 37 
31%- 21% 23 
66%- 54% 59 
47%4- 24% 26 

ee 4 

7%- 4% 6 
25%4- 12% 16 

8Y%4- 4 5 
32%4- 28 32 
33%- 30% «32 
156%4-126%4, 144 
18614-13844 156 
38%. 22% 27 
12%- 6%4 7 

2%- 14% 2 
445%- 31 33 
441%- 36% 4 
84 -72% 8 
515¢- 363% «43 
28 - 14 17 

83%- 5% 6 
24%- 14% ~— 16 
24%- 13% 16 
38%- 21% 25 
31%- 16% 19 
12%- 85% 11 
61%4- 54 60 
7044- 61 67 

8%- 4% 5 














Book Earns 
Value 1938 
$55 $10.63 
68 3.00 
14 2.09 
30 1.10 
45 1.09 
30 2.10 
20 1.63 
27 2.05 
16 1.57 
38 6.09 
49 4.802 
26 EB | 
18 1.78 
2S 0.93+ 
64 1 ry 
41 1.4 
32 0. Pr 
33 3.50 
10 1.807* 
15 1.76 
22 1.47 
13 1.70 
22 3.85 
22 1.28 
58 3.03 
142 3.137 
63 9.587 
21 1.55 
30 2.48 
3 0.11} 
85 0.84 
25 2.34 
54 0.60 
3 0.30 
1 0.519 
33 1.86+ 
15 237 
43 4.18 
16 0.87” 
20 1.29 
32 1.12 
22 2.10 
200 1.81} 
157 2.697 
4 0.62 
56 2.237 
45 2.20 
49 2.86 
16 5.10 
12 0.247 
45 2.13 
15 1.81 
17 0.59 
4 0.66 
37 2.41 
28 ye i f 
30 1.47 
198 6.62 
10 2.05 
3 0.07+ 
56 3.55 
ll 0.99 
7 7.6072 
38 2.38 
20 0 = 
22 0.43 
78 4.68 
117 3.79 
176 1.577 
14 0.32 
70 3.38 
21 2.95 
6 0.167 
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Div. Div. 

1938 1939 
Interboro Rapid Tran. ont ann at 
Int. Business Machines. . : $6t $1.50¢ 
ee ee ee eee 2.15 1.20 
Int. Nickel of Canada..... 2 1 
je a eat ate 
Johns-Manville ........... 0.50 aa 
Kennecott Copper......... 1.75 0.50 
| ee ee ee 1.20 0.60 
Kroger Grocery........... 1.90a_ 0.80 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 1.25 1 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 2 
ES ola o'nn)6.0:0. 61060 3a 0.50 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 1.05 0.50 
Lortiierd (P.) Co........ 1.40 0.30 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 0.50 fe 
ee 0.25 sas 
= 2 eee 2 1 
Mid-Continent Pet........ 0.60 0.25 
Montgomery Ward........ 1.50 la 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp..... 0.12% ... 
National Biscuit .......... 1.60 1.20 
Nat. Cash Register ....... 1 0.50 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1 0.40 
National Distillers Prod... 2 1 
Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.30 
National Steel............ 1 0.40 
New York Central........ ea 
Ds Ya eee @ eet. (x)... cae 
North American .......... 1.20 0.30 
Pacific Gas & Electric.... 2 1 
Packard Motor Car....... —_ a 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 0.50 — 
Public Service of N. J.... 2.20 1.20 
Pullman Incorporated..... 1.37% 0.50 
Radio Corporation........ 0.20 es 
Remington Rand, Inc..... 1.10 0.40 
Republic Steel ........... cake 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.... 2.90 1 
Sears, Roebuck........... 5.50a 1.50 
Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... 1 0.25 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.50 0.25 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 1.75a 0.50 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.75a la 
Southern Pacific ......... ned a 
Southern Railway ........ cee ae 
Standard Brands ......... 0.62% 0.25 
Standard Gas & Elec. (r)..  ... ae 
Standard Oil of Calif..... 140a 0.60a 
Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.50a 0.50 
Sterling Products......... 3.80 1.90 
Stewart-Warner .......... aes ad 
Texas Corporation........ 2 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 1 
Timken Roller Bearing... . 0.50 
Transamerica ............ 0.75 0.37% 
Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 2.50 1 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 2.40 0.90 
Union Oil of California... 1.20 a! 
Union Pacific ......0..... 6 
United Aircraft .......... 1.25 075 
United Corporation ....... sats aiete 
ee 2 ee 3 2 
United Gas Improvement... 1 0.50 
err rere — ee 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve... .. _ 
ree ee wala ae 
U. S. Smelting, R. & M... 4 2 
EO eee : vans 
Western Union........... ite iis 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 1 0.25 
Westinghouse Electric..... 2.50 1 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 1.20 


Yellow Truck “B”........ 


Prices 1939 Prices 
High Low Now 


9%- 


4% 


195%4-155 


665%- 
55%4- 
9%- 


105 


4456. 
24 - 
25%4- 


56%- 
107%- 
541,- 
22%4- 
2436- 


18%6- 
30%- 
43%- 
16%4- 
543¢- 


9%4- 
28%4- 
26%4- 
16%4- 
2814- 

9%%- 
814- 
22%%- 

1\4- 
26%%- 


34%4- 

4%,- 
2436- 
3856- 
39%- 

814- 
17%- 
25%- 
45 


77- 
17%4- 
13%- 
205%- 
2756- 
2156- 
23%4- 

7%A- 

4%4- 
3046- 
53%4- 
76 
1256- 


4814- 
32%- 
54%4- 


7%- 


a. 
9014- 
19%4- 
104 

42%. 
3%- 
78%- 
13\%- 
5%- 
49 .- 
6\%- 
52%- 
6514- 
70 
241%- 
31%- 
120 - 
5034- 
21%- 


48 
42% 
5% 


- 65% 


28 
20 
20% 
3614 
99% 
35 
17 
1944 


8% 
20 
31% 
11% 
404% 


5% 
23% 
16%4 
12% 
2314 

6% 
59 
12% 

% 
18% 

27% 

3 
15% 
31% 
23 


54 
10% 
12% 


- 35% 


60% 


16% 
184% 
82% 
41% 


11% 


6 
171 
58 
47 
7 


91 


14 





+ Deficit. (a) Partly extra. 


Year ended March 31. 
weeks ended March 16. 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
in receivership or reorganization. 
(v) Plus 2% in stock. 


(b) Six months ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 20. (f) Year ended May 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


(w) Nine months ended Mar. 31, 1939 
(z) 40 weeks ended June 9. ¢ Six months ended Oct. 31. 


(g) Year ended June 30. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(q) Six months ended December 31. 


(s) Plus 20% in stock. (t) Plus 5% in stock. 


(x) Plus 4% in stock. 
** 100% payable in stock. 


(c) Year ended February 28, 1939. (d) 


(h) 28 


(n) Year ended 


(r) Company reported 
(u) Plus 3% in stock. 


(y) Nine months. 








DIVIDENDS 











UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents (50c) 
per share on the outstanding capi- 
tal stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable July 1, 1939, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 2, 1939. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 


GU POND E. I. bu PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: May 15, 1939 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding 
Debenture Stock and a dividend of $1.12%4 a 
share on the outstanding Preferred Stock—-$4.50 
Cumulative, both payable July 25, 1939, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
July 10, 1939; also the second quarterly 
“interim” dividend for the year 1939 of $1.25 a 
share on the outstanding Common Stock, payable 
June 14, 1939, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on May 22, 1939, 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 




















The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
May 17, 1939 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three quarters per- 
cent (134%) on the Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable June 15, 1939 to stockholders of 
record June 1, 1939. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 











UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

The Board of Directors at a meeting held May 
11, 1939, declared a dividend for the second quar- 
ter of the year 1939 of 50¢ a share on the Com- 
mon Stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, 
payable June 30, 1939, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 12, 1939. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share on the Company’s capital 
stock, payable June 15, 1939, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 1, 1939. 

H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 








Going Away? 


No need to be without FORBES 
this summer. Simply send your 
present address along with your 
summer address. (Allow three 
weeks for handling change.) If 
possible, tell us when you will ar- 
rive at your summer address and 
how long you expect to be there 
so we can rearrange our subscrip- 
tion records for your convenience. 
Be sure to include address at which 
you are currently receiving copies 
when sending instructions to: 


Circulation Department, 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 














The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 
its essential value to the reader. 
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Coming in June 15 Forses, the First of a Series of Revealing 


Quarterly 


Business Outlook Polls 


To Help Prevent Business and Investment 
Losses During These Disturbing Times! 


At the beginning of each quarter Forses will conduct a wire poll 
of Business Economists and Business Leaders to determine the Out- 
look for Business for the forthcoming quarter. 

Outstanding Business Economists—the men our leading corporations 
retain or consult with for forecasts of the economic future—will depict 
the trend they expect business to take in the three months immediately 
ahead. 

Business leaders will reveal in a Nationwide Poll whether they expect 
business for the forthcoming quarter to be: (1) Much better; (2) Some- 
what better; (3) The same; (4) Somewhat worse; (5) Much worse— 
compared with a year earlier in the following 14 basic industries: Auto- 
mobiles, Chemicals, Clothing, Construction, Food, Machinery, Non- 
Ferrous Metals, Oil, Public Utilities, Railroads, Retailing, Rubber, Steel, 
Textiles. 

Use these trend-detecting Polls as a guide to your own business and 
investment plans for each quarter. 

If you have prospects, customers, or clients in any of the 14 basic 
industries being surveyed—you may make these Business Outlook Polls 
available to them by means of a Gift Subscription to ForBeEs at these 
Special Gift Rates: 


1—One-Year Gift Subscription . .. . $5.00 3—One-Year Gift Subscriptions . . . $10.00 
2—One-Year Gift Subscriptions ... 7.50 Each Additional One-Year Gift... 3.00 


These Offers Expire June 30, 1939. 
Your own new or renewal subscription may be included. Foreign $1.00 a year extra. 


Throughout the year Forbes will be a reminder twice each month of your generosity 
and discernment. Appropriate gift card sent on request. 

To begin your Gift Subscription with the June 15 Issue featuring the Business Out- 
look Polls for the Third Quarter—simply fill in the convenient AIRMAIL ORDER 
CARD enclosed with this issue. No stamp needed. But mail AT ONCE to make sure 
recipients receive the June 15 issue on publication date. 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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EITHER WAY 


TELEPHONE FIRST 





















EASure ISLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 





















































LONG DISTANCE WILL MAKE YOUR TRIP 


MORE PLEASANT 


Wuart if Mother did forget to turn off the water 
heater? A Long Distance call to neighbors will 
take care of that! 

Maybe that deal of yours will come up while 
you’re away. An occasional call to the office 
will keep you posted. 

When Aunt Minnie suggests a side-trip to 
see those nice folks she met last year at Rag- 
weed Manor, telephone first — make 
sure they’re home. 





If Sally gets homesick for her boy friend, let 
her try Long Distance. Fact is, the whole family 
will be glad to have some home-town news now 
and then. 

Above all, as you travel, telephone ahead for 
hotel reservations. It’s no fun hunting for rooms 
in a strange town when you're tired and hungry. 

In dozens of different ways, Long Distance 
telephone service can contribute pleasure and 
peace-of-mind to your vacation—inexpensively. 
For rates to out-of-town points, consult your 
telephone directory or ask the operator. 


THE BELL SYSTEM CORDIALLY INVITES YOU TO VISIT ITS EXHIBITS AT THE NEW YORK 
WORLD’S FAIR AND THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, SAN FRANCISCO 











Lou Sloan (center), All-American Canal engineer, pauses to enjoy a Camel, the cigarette he calls “the best-tasting and mellowest I know.” 


‘““FOR SMOKING PLEASURE AT ITS BEST 


LET UP_ LIGHT UP A CAMEL!” 


LOU SLOAN is engineer- 

ing a link in the All-Amer- 
ican Canal that winds from the 
Colorado River to California’s 
Imperial and Coachella Val- 
leys. Lou says: “Out here, where 
the heat hits 120 degrees, it’s 
mighty pleasant to LET UP— 
LIGHT UP A CAMEL.” 


“Mild as a Camel” is a Camel 
smoker's way of describing 
that is 
smooth. Smoke 6 packs of 


anything mellow, 
Camels. Learn why they are 
the largest-selling cigarette 
in America—a matchless 
blend of finer, MORE EX- 
PENSIVE TOBACCOS — 
Turkish and Domestic. 





L. R. SLOAN, JR., IRRIGATION ENGINEER 





THIS PICTURE shows Lou directing a giant shovel that 
grabs up 25 tons of dirt per scoop. Men in this barren 
country find few high-spots in life. So Lou and most of his fel- 
low workers are grateful for the true smoking enjoyment they 
get from Camels. “I like Camel’s mellow mildness and delicate 
flavor,” says Lou. “Mildness” and “flavor” 
are words that Camels put into many a 
smoker’s mouth. Smokers enjoy Camels 

more because there’s more to a Camel. 


FOR SMOKING PLEASURE 
AT ITS BEST —. 


CAMEL... 


GRAPPLING with knotty 

problems in a withering 
climate, engineer Sloan finds 
each mellow, cheering Camel 
a good friend indeed. He says: 
“I'd walk a mile for a Camel’ 
any time!” And Lou finds 
Camels uniformly good —al- 
ways mellow and delightful. 


THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


Copyright, 1939, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 





